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A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 
Wi 


BUT ISN'T HE A COMMUNIST? 
Variable Elements in the Definition 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD* 


yes ACCOMPANYING tabular display of meanings for a word of controversy 
is meant as a semantic approach to sanity. The passions now stirred by ten- 
sions with Russia are denying to reason its access to basic questions about a 
collective economic order; for real thinking stops when ‘communist’ becomes 
a mere smear-word. The mischief is to more than the persons unjustly ‘smeared.’ 
Our own economic system gets cut off from fruitful criticism when dissenters 
come to be simply repelled as political lepers. [See following page.} 

What the sheet aims to give is a sufficiently full definition, with each of its 
elements (numbered 1, 2, 3, etc.) showing an alternative understanding (num- 
bered 1a, 2a, 3a, etc.) which is either currently held or responsibly suggested. 
The two may not exclude each other, but the alternative in ‘-a’ tends to be 
less ‘extreme.’ 


la. The greater spread of acceptance for ‘belief’ in this sense gives com- 
munism a present ‘sword of Damocles’ function, making for social conscious- 
ness in capitalist power-holders. 


2a. Much argument on issues of private vs. public enterprise takes in all 
business statically as either pure-private or pure-public. Actually we have grada- 
tions from individually owned small business all the way up to ‘public utilities’ 
* Professor Emeritus of English Composition, Wellesley College. Author, Grammar 
and Thinking, Joining in Public Discussion, Creative Discussion, Training for Group 
Experience, etc. Professor Sheffield has previously contributed to ETC. two articles, "Words 
and Assumptions in the Issue of Union Status’ (2.38, 1944) and “Making Sense with 
Statements of Company Policy’ (4.89, 1947). 
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BUT ISN’T HE A COMMUNIST? 


and to great corporations with price controls that become a virtual power of 
taxation. 


4. In speaking of revolution by force, ‘leftists’ are often unclear whether it 
is being intended or just prophesied. If pressed, they put it that propertied 
holders of power will, when political majorities vote economic change, start 
violent resistance. But people who talk about force before the incriminating 
event seem to court the ‘woe unto him by whom the offence cometh.’ 


4a. Russia today, of course, is ‘communist’ only as committed in purpose 


by an oligarchy administering state socialism for a people now nationalistic 
in temper. 


7a. Early revolutionary writers did not think of the wage-earner as aspiring 
economically to much above security and the simpler comforts of living. With 
the present mass-indulgence in radios, hair-dos, etc., their view of distribution 
problems—as in Bucharin’s A B C of Communism (1921)—must seem laugh- 
ably naive to the party intelligentsia of today. 


8, 8a. The shift here marks a realistic recognition of the ‘lower-middle’ 
class, and a program with adaptations to members not self-conscious as ‘workers.’ 


10. The prejudice has, of course, historic grounds (e.g. Luther and the 
Peasant Revolt, the Spanish bishops and the Spanish Civil War), but it makes 


no allowance for the relativities of a church institution in its changing civiliza- 
tion. 


10a. The relevance of faith to social change depends on the level of aspi- 
ration to which a movement may rise, and to powers of leadership felt as drawn 
from a creative source of human good. 


A word that designates an adherent or associate of a party based on a 
school of thought has a meaning composed of ideas of theory and action all 
subject to qualifying in the course of national and world experience. They are 
‘conditioned variables.’ For purposes of economic and political argument at a 
given time the variables as then generally understood compose a meaning true 
enough in its general reference to serve in profitable communication. But at a 
time of inflamed feelings a stereotype is evoked out of its wild-oat extremes, 
and the name puts anyone named in a class beneath arguing with. 

Among consequences that may be really ‘subversive’ is a surreptitious change 
in the U. S. Constitution by which committees of Congress become courts privi- 
leged to entertain accusations of a kind that automatically punish without 
needing to be proved. 
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SPEECH AND PERSONALITY’ 


WENDELL JOHNSON 


OMMUNICATION reduces to the event, both commonplace and awesome, of 
Mr. A. talking to Mr. B. And most commonplace and strange of all— 
possibly the most distinctively human occurrence to be found or imagined—is 
the case in which Mr. A. and Mr. B. are one and the same person: a man talk- 
ing to himself. 

Every speaker is, of course, his own listener, even when (if not especially 
when) he is speaking in public. In fact, even when he is alone, a man speak- 
ing to himself is by no means removed psychologically from his social context. 
What he talks about, to whom (in imagination) and for what purpose, are 
matters which are never independent of his concerns, associations and motiva- 
tions as a social being. Mr. A. talking to Mr. B. is, therefore, a social phe- 
nomenon, whether or not Mr. A. and Mr. B. are one or two persons. And it 
is communication, viewed as Mr. A. talking to Mr. B., with respect to both 
its individual and social implications, that is here to be examined, with particu- 
lar attention to the relationship between speech and personality. The essential 
point to be made in this discussion is that when speech is frustrated, person- 
ality is frustrated, too, whether personality be viewed as a process of self-reali- 
zation or with respect to the role it plays in effective social interaction. 

Speech is, of course, a form of language behavior and reflects the char- 
acteristics of language regarded in its broader aspects. It reflects, in fact, the 
basic features of symbolic systems generally, so that whatever we may say in 
the present discussion concerning speech and personality will have implications 
with respect to the relationships between personality and the uses of other sym- 
bolic forms and media as well. The consequences and causes of speech frustra- 
tion are in some ways and in some measure the consequences and the causes of 
frustration of the processes involved in graphic artistic expression, in mathema- 
tizing, in the dramatic interpretation of experience, in music, architecture, law, 
or any of the other facets of symbolic functioning. The science which treats of 
symbolisms and symbolizations, in themselves and in their interrelationships 
with, one another and with individual and social phenomena, is known as general 
semantics, and to the extent that it encompasses the scope of consideration 
here indicated, this discussion presents a general semantic approach to prob- 
lems of communication. 

* Copyright, 1948, by Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the copyright-owners, the author, and the publishers from The Communication 
of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. 
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The present discussion is focused upon speech frustration and its significance 
so far as personality is concerned, not from any desire on the part of the writer 
to play up the more negative aspects of the situation, but rather in order to 
facilitate the organization of an obviously comprehensive problem and to point 
up the problem in a manner that may be expected to engage the serious atten- 
tion of a relatively large proportion of all those who are in various ways con- 
cerned with the communication of ideas. The frustration of speech, and the 
consequences of such frustration, are of peculiarly vital concern to everyone who 
is sensitive to the role that effective speech plays in the democratic process, in 
scientific, educational and political affairs, and in the growth and ripening of 
individual personalities. 


Restricted Verbal Output 


a frustration may be observed and considered in various ways. Clearly, 
of course, it is to be observed in the restriction of verbal output. What 
the speech pathologists call delayed or retarded speech development is an ob- 
vious case in point. Verbal output may be restricted in any degree, with respect 
to differing aspects of speech behavior, under different sorts of circumstances, 
and with varying effects. The causative factors may range from the predomin- 
antly organic, as in cases of aphasia due to brain damage, through the ordinary 
semantic blockages affecting all of us in varying degrees, to the predominantly 
psychogenic, as in the relative mutism of gravely depressed psychiatric patients. 

Restricted verbal output may be accompanied by various personal charac- 
teristics and behavior tendencies, in relation to which its significance, from 
different points of view, is to be appraised. Quiet contentment is not at all 
like sullen reticence; a bashful child is quite different from a patient psycholo- 
gist who listens sympathetically to the agitated outpourings of a clinical case. 
Silence can be, indeed, to one who has learned to judge it well, as richly ex- 
pressive as any spoken words could ever be. Restricted verbal output is not to 
be evaluated without regard to its motivations, its setting, and its effects. In the 
form of effective listening it can be strongly conducive to personal development, 
cooperation, and group morale. We are at present concerned with it in those 
instances in which its motivations are individually disorienting and socially 
disruptive, and in which it is inappropriate to the circumstances under which 
it occurs. 


Stages of the Process of Communication 


I" ADDITION to generally restricted verbal output, various distortions of verbal 
expression may constitute the manifestations of speech frustration. The 
communicative potentialities of speech may be thwarted by forms of expression 
that are vague or factually meaningless, that involve over- or understatement, 
or that are lacking in reliability and validity. And it is to be considered, of 
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course, that these distortions of communication may be a function of the listener 
as well as the speaker. Indeed, statements that are by reasonable standards clear, 
valid and sufficiently comprehensive may be interpreted—even grossly translated 
—by the listener in ways which are decidedly eccentric and disruptive of the 
communicative process. Many speakers allow themselves the luxury of an utterly 





ee ee ee 


FiGuRE 1. Schematic stage-by-stage representation of what goes on when Mr. A. talks 
to Mr. B.—the process of communication. 


Key: 


An event occurs (any first order fact serving as a source of sensory stimulation) 

which stimulates Mr. A. through eyes, ears, or other sensory organs, and the resulting 

nervous impulses travel to Mr. A.’s brain, and from there to his muscles and glands, 

producing tensions, preverbal ‘feelings,’ etc., 

4. which Mr. A. then begins to translate into words, according to his accustomed 

verbal patterns, and out of all the words he ‘thinks of’ 

. he ‘selects,’ or abstracts, certain ones which he arranges in some = ‘and then 

. by means of sound waves and light waves, Mr. A. speaks to Mr. B., 

7. whose ears and eyes are stimulated by the sound waves and light waves, respectively, 
and the resulting 

8. nervous impulses travel to Mr. B.'s brain, and from there to his muscles and glands, 
producing tensions, preverbal ‘feelings,’ etc., 

9. which Mr. B, then begins to translate into words, according to Ais accustomed 
verbal patterns, and out of all the words 4e ‘thinks of’ 

10. he ‘selects,” or abstracts, certain ones, which he arranges in some fashion and then 

Mr. B. speaks, or acts, accordingly, thereby stimulating Mr. A—or somebody else—and 

so the process of communication goes on, and on—with complications, as indicated 

in the accompanying text. 


ee 


naw 


(Adapted from Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946, p. 472. For elaboration see accom- 
panying outline of the process of communication, with discussion, Ibid., pp. 469-481.) 





unwarranted sense of security because of a naive faith in the communicative 
effects of ‘defining their terms’—for definitions, too, are subject to the evalu- 
ative idiosyncrasies of listeners. What Professor Quine of Harvard has called 
‘the uncritical assumption of mutual understanding,’ which is undoubtedly rein- 
forced by the common practice of ‘defining our terms,’ would appear to be one 
of the most formidable obstacles to effective communication. 

The restrictions and distortions of speech with which we are concerned can 
be particularly well appreciated in terms of the diagram of the process of com- 
munication shown in Figure 1. The diagram provides a convenient organizing 
scheme for dealing in an orderly manner with an exceedingly complex pattern 
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of events. By breaking the pattern down into a series of stages it becomes pos- 
sible to examine the functions and the possible disorders at each stage, as well 
as the conditions importantly related to these functions and disorders. 

If we begin by having a look at stage 6, as represented in the diagram, and 
then work back toward stage 1, perhaps we shall gain most quickly the clearest 
possible view of the communicative process as it is here presented. So {ar as 
spoken language is concerned, what passes in any physical sense between the 
speaker and the listener are sound waves and, in cases where the speaker is visi- 
ble to the listener, light waves. These waves may be sufficiently mysterious, but 
at least they set definite limits to such mystery as there may be in the trans- 
mission of whatever the speaker has to communicate to the listener. Anything 
in the way of ‘spiritual influence,’ ‘value,’ or ‘the intangibilities of personality’ 
that Mr. A. may succeed in conveying to Mr. B. is to be described ultimately 
by the physicist conversant with optics and acoustics. 

Undeniable as this may be, however, our understanding of communication 
is to be considerably abetted if we move back a step and examine the events of 
stage 6 in relation to the functions and the possible disorders involved in 
stage 5. Limiting our considerations to speech—rather than writing, musical 
performance, painting, etc—we see that the functions at this stage are those 
involved in the use of appropriate symbol systems, such as the English language, 
for example, including words and the forms according to which they are ar- 
ranged. The chief functions involved in speech at this stage are those of phona- 
tion and articulation of sounds. Auxiliary functions include gesture, posture, 
facial expression, and general bodily action. It is also to be considered that 
the manipulation of the situation is involved—the arrangement of background 
or setting for the spoken words. This may include the use of music, banners, 
sound effects, color, lighting, clothes, etc. Finally, the means of transmission 
are to be taken into account—the use of radio, television, motion pictures with 
sound, telephone, speech recordings, or face-to-face communication. 

The possible disorders affecting these functions fall generally into the fol- 
lowing categories: speech and voice defects; anxiety tension reactions, such as 
are involved in stage fright or feelings of inferiority, which noticeably affect 
speech ; paralyses, diseases, or characteristics of physical appearance which inter- 
fere with expressive bodily action, or which tend to call forth unfavorable re- 
actions on the part of listeners; lack of skill in the use of background or staging 
techniques, together with defects, such as radio static, in the means and condi- 
tions of transmission. 


Common Speech and Voice Defects 


PEECH AND voice defects may be classified as (a) defective articulation, (b) 


fluency anxiety (stuttering), (c) general non-fluency, (d) disorders of 
voice, and (e) ineffective word usage and arrangement. 
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Defects of articulation take the forms of sound omission (pay for play), 
sound substitutions (wun for run), and sound distortions (‘whistling’ s, or 
slighted, indistinct sounds). These defects may be due chiefly to faulty train- 
ing, or lack of sufficient and proper stimulation. They may, in certain of their 
forms, constitute foreign or regional dialects. They may also be expressive of 
mental deficiency, or of such common maladjustments as infantilism, shyness 
and the like, or they may be accompaniments of psychoneurotic or psychotic 
states. In other cases, they are demonstrably due, in some degree at least, to such 
organic conditions as cleft palate, dental irregularities, muscular spasticity, or 
paralysis, or to deficiencies of hearing. 

Fluency anxieties, or stuttering, constitute a particularly interesting form of 
speech frustration. Stuttering, viewed as overt behavior, involves excessive ten- 
sion, centering in the speech musculatures but spreading with varying degrees 
of intensity and in varying patterns throughout the organism. No two stutterers 
are exactly alike with regard to these tensions and, in fact, no two stutterings 
may be reasonably assumed to be identical in all respects. The practical effect 
of the hypertension is that of a stoppage, or at least a constriction, of speech. 
Overtly, this effect is to be observed mainly as prolongation of sounds and as 
full pauses; other phenomena are repetition of sounds or words and interjec- 
tion of extraneous sounds or words. The stoppage tensions are to be observed 
as excessive contraction of the lips, holding of the tongue against the teeth or 
palate, and holding of the breath and interference with phonation by means 
of contraction of the pharyngeal and laryngeal musculatures and of the muscles 
subserving breathing. The excessive tensions are not to be well understood, how- 
ever, aside from a consideration of the motivations underlying them. These mo- 
tivations may be meaningfully summarized by the term anxiety. The anxiety 
appears to be primarily a concern on the part of the stutterer as to his ability to 
speak without stuttering. In this sense, it may be said that stuttering constitutes 
an attempt on the part of the stutterer to keep from stuttering. 

This is no more paradoxical than the statement, which will doubtless seem 
quite reasonable to practically everyone, that what the tight rope walker does 
in falling off the rope constitutes in the main his attempts to avoid falling off 
the rope. Good tight rope walkers are probably not particularly conscious of 
devoting any significant share of their attention or activity to the negative pur- 
pose of not falling. Just so, normal speakers seem not to give any systematic 
thought to considering how they might keep their speech from becoming 
blocked. Stutterers, however, as stutterers, testify to a preoccupation with the 
problem of avoiding non-fluency. To wrap up the problem in a particularly flam- 
boyant verbal package, a stutterer is someone who tries to stop speaking every 
so often because he is afraid to go ahead, on the chance that if he does he will 
stutter, an understandable reaction for one who has developed an inclination 
to try too hard tu talk too well in order to please too many people too much. 
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Stuttering Not a Physical Defect 


CIENTIFIC investigations, of which there have been a relatively large number 
and variety, have not served to demonstrate any organic or physical cause 
for stuttering. The most defensible statement to be made on the basis of all 
the data so far assembled would appear to be that stuttering is a form of learned 
behavior. It is unusually illuminating to the present discussion in that it con- 
stitutes a rather obvious form of speech frustration occasioned primarily by 
relatively high and overly uniform social standards with respect to speech flu- 
ency. Studies done in the University of Iowa Speech Clinic and Preschools in- 
dicate that the average child between the ages of two and five years repeats 
(a syllable, word, or phrase) about forty-five times per thousand words in free- 
play speech. So-called beginning ‘stutterers’ do not appear to be excessively 
repetitious or otherwise non-fluent on the basis of this norm. What seems quite 
definitely to be the case is that some parents—especially those who stutter them- 
selves, or who have stuttered, or who have known stuttering in their own fami- 
lies—become concerned about the normal non-fluency of their children. Through 
their anxious efforts to ‘help’ the child to speak better they succeed only in 
making him disturbingly self-conscious about his speech. Adopting the anx- 
ieties of his parents, he comes to exert effort to avoid the normal non-fluencies 
that have been disapproved, and goes on to develop the hypertonic avoidance 
reactions which constitute stuttering in the significant clinical sense of the term. 
Here we see a clean-cut effect, in the form of speech frustration, of an unreal- 
istic social standard. 

General non-fluency, not complicated by anxiety tensions as in stuttering, 
is to be observed as repetitive, jerky, irregular, or labored speech. Such speech 
patterns may be due to faulty training, lack of certain kinds of speaking ex- 
perience, lack of preparation and other common, non-pathological factors. In 
some cases, however, their significance is colored by their association with psy- 
choneurosis, psychosis, or mental deficiency—or, in other cases, with organic 
pathology, such as cerebral palsy, aphasia, paralyses, etc. 

Non-fluencies, whether represented by anxiety-tensions as in stuttering, & 
as ‘mental blocking,’ simple hesitancy, or predominantly motor disturbance, con- 
stitute a particularly obvious form of speech frustration with causes and conse- 
quences having an important bearing on personality development and on the 
interactions of speaker and listener. 

Related particularly to the fluency problems involving anxiety-tensions, 
there are the anxiety-tension manifestations which are customarily termed 
stagefright. As overt behavior, stagefright—which is, of course, not confined to 
the stage—involves a more or less serious disturbance of speech. It is appallingly 
common. In an investigation which one of the writer's research students, Mr. 
Floyd Greenleaf, conducted at the University of Iowa during 1946, a majority 
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of first year students have reported mild to severe degrees of stagefright. The 
effects on speech are both disintegrative and restrictive. 

Communication may be distractingly affected by disorders of voice, also. 
Characteristics of the pitch, loudness, and quality of a speaker's voice are, of 
course, influential in determining the degree of effectiveness of his communi- 
cative efforts. The more important disorders in this connection are pitch and 
loudness that are excessively high, low, monotonous, or inflexibly patterned, 
and quality defects such as nasality, hoarseness and harshness, extending to 
the severe extreme of aphonia. These conditions of voice may be associated 
with organic pathology, hearing deficiences, and personality maladjustments 
involving infantilism and hypertension particularly, or they may be due to 
training and vocal abuse, as occasioned by prolonged and strained speaking or 
shouting. 

Word usage may also be faulty, as observed in inappropriate or ineffective 
word choice, grammatical ineptitudes, or mispronunciations. Such imperfections 
are most extreme in severe cases of aphasia, are sometimes quite marked in the 
retarded speech of children and in certain cases of foreign or regional dialects, 
and are to be observed in ordinary varieties and degrees in the speech of normal 
but relatively untutored persons. Generally speaking, a distinction is to be made 
between misarticulation in the production of speech sounds and mispronuncia- 
tion of whole words. 

In some instances communication is adversely affected by certain character- 
istics of the speaker. Sheer physical size may even be a factor: It has been 
reported that the average Senator wears a hat a bit larger than the averge 
Representative in Congress! More obvious in their effects, however, are such 
physical characteristics as paralyses and other crippling conditions, apparent 
diseases or deformities, and other conditions interfering with expressive ges- 
ture, posture and other bodily action. The list is to be extended to include 
physical unattractiveness, characteristics of shape and size and skin color, which 
tend to call forth unfavorable reactions on the part of listeners. In this latter 
connection it is the evaluative reaction of the listener, of course, rather than the 
characteristics of the speaker, that is responsible in large part, if not entirely, 
for any failure of communication. As a matter of fact, listeners in our culture 
are often markedly impressed even by the clothes worn by speakers. A uni- 
form, or the lack of a uniform, can play a crucial role in many a communica- 
tive situation. 

No sharp line can be drawn between such considerations and those hav- 
ing to do with the effects on communication of lack of skill in staging. Banners, 
music, sound effects, advance publicity, introductions, sponsoring authorities, 
platform and auditorium arrangements, dress, the timing of entrances and exits 
and all the other aspects of showmanship play a clearly important role in de- 
termining the reactions of Mr. B. to Mr. A. This is obvious under conditions 
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of public address, but it is no less true in many instances of professional counsel- 
ing, bargaining, or even private conversation. 

The effect on communication which factors of staging or setting appear 
to have is due fundamentally, of course, to the evaluative tendencies of the 
listener, but this does not relieve the speaker who wishes to be effective from the 
obligation of manipulating the communicative situation as adroitly as possible. 
Lack of skill in the handling of situational factors is one of the notable sources 
of communicative ineffectiveness. In some cases, of course, certain aspects of 
the situation may be beyond the speaker's control. Radio static, for example, 
may scuttle the best laid plans of the most competent speaker, and even poor 
lighting or acoustic properties in an auditorium—or distracting heat and hu- 
midity—may not be entirely subject to correction in particular situations. 

These disorders have been discussed in relation to stages 5 and 6 of the 
process of communication, as diagrammed (Figure 1), not because they are 
exclusively limited to these stages, but because they are more readily observed 
at these points in the process. In representing the communicative process as a 
series of stages, there is no intention of implying that the stages are discrete 
or independent of each other. Stuttering, for example, is most apparent as a 
disturbance of overt verbal expression, but as a manifestation of anxiety tension 
it is to be traced back through at least stages 4 and 3 and may even affect the 
basic sensory functions represented as stage 2 in the diagram. 

The disorders which have been mentioned are perhaps the ones which are 
most commonly recognized. Their effects on communication are no doubt 
generally acknowledged, and although in our schools and colleges little enough 
is done about them their importance seems to be appreciated by most people 
at least in a naive sort of way. In fact, the communicative significance would 
appear to be out of all proportion to their actual effects on the intelligibility of 
speech. And the reason for this is probably to be found in the relatively high 
and uniform social standards that we tend to maintain with respect to the super- 
ficial aspects of speech. That is, we seem inclined to pay more attention to how 
a speaker says what he says than to what he says. We pay more attent.n to the 
package than to the contents. 


General Semantic Principles and Disturbances 


paws other disorders of speech, which are more significant from a com- 
municative standpoint than the ones we have discussed, are far less com- 
monly known. In fact, until the recent development of semantics and general 
semantics many of these disorders were for practical purposes unrecognized ; 
some had not even been named. The more important ones are to be most mean- 
ingfully discussed in relation to stage 4 of our diagram. This is the stage of 
preliminary verbal formulation, the stage at which the preverbal tensions result- 
ing from sensory stimulation are transformed into words. How vacuously -we 
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take speech for granted is to be sensed from a moment of intensive contempla- 
tion of this amazing transformation of nonverbal goings on within the nervous 
system, and throughout the organism, into the curiously codified motor responses 
that we so glibly refer to as ‘spoken words’! 

One can at least be appropriately humble in recognizing the fact that no 
one understands very well just how this fateful transformation is brought about. 
But humility need not be carried to the point of swooning. The fact that does 
appear to be clear enough, although it is widely disregarded, is that what we 
verbalize is not—as the ‘practical minded’ seem chronically to take for granted— 
anything that can be called ‘external reality.’ To say, for example, “The room 
is hot,’ is not, by any stretch of imagination, to make a statement about the 
room, as such, ‘in and of itself.’ As our diagram indicates, at least four dis- 
cernible stages are passed through before we utter a statement at all. To stick 
with our homely example, there is first of all some source of sensory stimulation 
in what we call ‘the room’—some sort of ‘energy radiations’ (stage 1) which 
play upon the sensory end organs in our skin. The effect of these ‘energy radia- 
tions’ is that activity is aroused in the nerve endings, with consequent nervous 
currents which travel into the spinal cord and brain. This we represent in our 
diagram as stage 2. The resulting ‘disturbance’ (stage 3), which we call ‘pre- 
verbal tensions,’ is determined in part by the character of the sensory nerve im- 
pulses coming into the nervous system and in part by the condition existing in 
the nervous system at the moment of their arrival. Moreover, the incoming im- 
pulses are relayed out to muscles and glands where the resulting activities give 
rise to proprioceptive stimulation, with subsequent incoming nerve impulses 
which complicate and intensify the effects of the original sensory stimulation. 
It is this whole complex process which we represent in our diagram as the pre- 
verbal tensions at stage 3. And it is these preverbal tensions that we verbalize. 

The crucial significance of this fact is that basically we always talk about 
ourselves. Our statements are the verbalizations of our preverbal tensions. It 
is these organismic tensions—not the external reality of rooms, chairs, people, 
sound waves, light waves and pressures—that we transform into words. What 
we talk about, then, is a joint product of reality (regarded as a source of sen- 
sory stimulation) and of the conditions existing within our nervous systems at 
the time of stimulation. This joint product is represented as stage 3 in our dia- 
gram. The preliminary verbalizations of it are represented as stage 4. 

The basic function occurring in stage 4 is that of symbolic formulation. This 
function is affected in a determinative way by the structure of the speaker's 
available symbolic systems. In the case of speech, the symbolic system is the 
speaker's acquired language, or languages—his vocabulary and the rules accord- 
ing to which he uses it, the information it represents, the flexibility or rigidity 
with which he operates with it, and the insight and ingenuity with which he 
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abstracts, from all the verbal formulations possible to him, those few statements 
which he actually utters. 

The disorders to be considered in relation to stage 4 are to be identified 
accordingly. They fall roughly into three main categories. There are, first, de- 
ficiencies in vocabulary and grammatical form. While a quite limited store of 
words, arranged in relatively simple sentences, might well serve for most pur- 
poses of common conversation and small talk, nevertheless present day com- 
munal living and technological specialization require very considerable language 
skills of any citizen who presumes to maintain an intelligent grasp of the wide 
range of affairs by which his life is affected. Much can be done, of course, to 
simplify the discussion of even relatively complex social and scientific matters, 
as has been demonstrated by Rudolf Flesch in his provocative book, The Art 
of Plain Talk, and by I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden in their publications 
concerning Basic English (for an unusually practical presentation see I. A. 
Richards’ twenty-five cent Pocket Book of Basic English). What these inven- 
tive students of language recommend as techniques of simplification, however, 
demand, for their adroit application, a degree of linguistic skill that is not to 
be come by without effort. The language skill of a school child who describes 
a movie, using short simple sentences and a limited vocabulary, is definitely to 
be contrasted with that of a university professor who manages to discuss psy- 
choanalysis or atomic fission in equally short and simple sentences and with an 
equally limited vocabulary. In the case of the school child there is to be ob- 
served a deficiency, perhaps even a very grave deficiency, of language develop- 
ment, while in the simplified speech of the professor there is to be noted a lin- 
guistic subtlety and sophistication rarely achieved. It is probably as difficult for 
a highly trained scientific specialist to explain his work to a second grader as 
it is for the second grader to explain the scientist's work to the kid in the next 
seat. 

Vocabulary deficiency, that is to say, works both ways; a vocabulary may be 
too limited or too elaborate for specific purposes of communication. One's vo- 
cabulary can be lacking in complexity—or in simplicity. The language used in 
the present discussion, for example, is probably lacking more in simplicity than 
in complexity, generally speaking. 

The basic point to be emphasized in this connection is that the language, or 
languages, available to us are such that they tend to make for oversimplifica- 
tion and overgeneralization. Reality—that is, the sources of sensory stimula- 
tion—is, so far as we know, decidedly process-like, highly dynamic, ever chang- 
ing. Our language, on the other hand, is by comparison quite static and relatively 
inflexible. The six hundred thousand or so words in the English language must 
serve to symbolize millions—indeed, billions—of individual facts, experiences 
and relationships. Moreover, the average individual does not use or readily un- 
derstand as many as ten per cent of the six hundred thousand words making up 
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the English language. In a recent study by one of the writer's students (Helen 
Fairbanks, The Quantitative Differentiation of Samples of Spoken Language, 
Psychological Monographs, 56, 1944, pp. 19-28), a total of thirty thousand 
words was obtained from a group of superior university freshmen, and the same 
size of speech sample was obtained from a group of mental hospital patients 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. Each individual talked, interpreting fables, until 
he had produced a sample of three thousand words. For the freshmen just 
forty-six different words made up half of the thirty thousand words in the total 
sample. For the schizophrenic patients the comparable figure was thirty-three 
words. (In fact, one word, the one most frequently used by the schizophrenic 
patients, which was the word I, made up over eight per cent of their entire 
thirty thousand words.) 

Thus the magnitude of the discrepancy between reality and language, with 
respect to variability, is by no means adequately indicated by reference to the 
six hundred thousand words which make up the approximate total for the 
English language. The discrepancy is more meaningfully indicated by reference 
to the few hundred—at best, the few thousand—words which make up the 
practical daily use vocabulary of an ordinary person. In this general sense, we 
all suffer from vocabulary deficiency. The basic fact is that, at best, there are 
far more things to speak about than there are words with which to speak about 
them. 

We have already noted that what a speaker has to verbalize is an organis- 
mic condition (stage 3) which is a joint product of the sensory stimulation 
arising from reality and the state of his organism at the moment of stimula- 
tion. We have now to add that what a speaker has to communicate (stage 5) 
is a joint product of this organismic condition (stage 3) and the language 
structure of the speaker, together with his habits of employing it (stage 4). 
What a speaker eventually says can hardly be anything but a far cry from the 
supposedly relevant first order facts (stage 1). And what the listener makes of 
what the speaker says is something else again! Anyone able to read a headline 
or twist a radio knob knows that there is no dearth of misunderstanding in 
the world—and anyone with even an elementary knowledge of the process of 
communication can only wonder that there is not more misunderstanding and 
confusion than there seems to be. 


Disturbances Due to Ignorance 
W° HAVE so far considered only a part of the difficulty, however. A second 
considerable source of communicative inefficiency is sheer ignorance. The 
number of factual subjects which the average person is able to discuss in detail 
and with a thorough grasp of important relationships and implications has 
never been determined with statistical refinement, but it is doubtless lower 
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than any college president would find to be gratifying. The ‘Quiz Kids’ pro- 
vide a thin ray of hope, but even that is dustied up a bit by the fact that we 
are seldom given an opportunity to find out whether they are thinkers or mere 
collectors of odds and ends of information. At best, of course, only a small 
portion of the little information most of us have is first hand; most by far of 
what we know we have gained verbally, and most of this has come to us in 
the form of relatively high order generalization rather than detailed descrip- 
tive report. Thus, we are not only drastically limited by our common verbal 
means of symbolizing fact and experience, but we are also appallingly limited 
in our reliable knowledge of fact and experience. There is almost always a 
significant degree of probability that discourse involving two or more individuals 
will result in misunderstanding, confusion and the intensification of conflict. 
There is considerable hope of decreasing this probability, however, so long as 
the obstacles to communication are clearly recognized so that allowance can be 
made for them in a forthright, impersonal and even good humored manner. On 
the other hand, a naive confidence in the constructive possibilities of discussion, 
an uncritical faith in the power of words, can be disastrously misleading and 
socially as well as individually disruptive. It obscures both the sources of mis- 
understanding and the possibilities of agreement and cooperative action. 


Disturbances Due to Pre-scientific Orientation 


YR pomes large category of disorders affecting communication adversely are 
those due mainly to the generally pre-scientific orientation so common in 
our culture. It is this particular class of disorders that general semantics serves 
to highlight effectively. The disorders constitute violations of fundamental se- 
mantic principles. One is handicapped in discussing them briefly, however, be- 
cause the principles themselves can hardly be presented in a few pages, and the 
particular frame of reference which they represent, so far from being generally 
familiar, constitutes in certain respects a major break from our traditional orien- 
tation. While a general suggestion of the relevant disorders can be given in the 
present discussion, any serious reader will insist upon a fuller knowledge of 
them and of general semantics itself than can possibly be provided in this 
chapter.? 


.*The principles and procedures which provide the basic framework of general seman- 


tics, and a relatively detailed discussion of the disorders in question, are presented in 
Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Adjustment, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1946. See also the following: Alfred Korzybski, Science and 
Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics, Science 
Press, Lancaster 2nd ed., 1941; S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action, Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1941; Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1941; ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, published quarterly by the Inter- 
national Society for General Semantics, Chicago, Lllinois. 
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Identification 


Stee MOST pervasive of these disorders is that which Korzybski first described 
systematically as undue identification.* He gave this term a special meaning, 
which can best be approximated, perhaps, for our present purposes, by saying 
that undue identification involves a factually unwarranted degree of categorical 
thinking. Differences among individuals, and differences within given individ- 
uals from time to time, are relatively disregarded, because broad group trends 
and characteristics, and the general tendencies of individuals, are overem- 
phasized. For example, no particular attention is paid to an individual Charles 
Brown, because he is evaluated by a process of identifying him with—of regard- 
ing him as identical with—all other ‘Negroes.’ The supposed attributes of the 
category ‘Negro’ are taken as the basis of evaluation of each and every in- 
dividual Negro. One who is grossly addicted to identification, therefore, thinks 
in terms of verbal fictions, or high order abstractions, rather than the exten- 
sional, or factual, sources of data and experience. Statements involving undue 
identifications constitute, therefore, overgeneralizations. It is to be emphasized, 
however, that generalization, as such, is not being indicted; it is unwarranted 
generalization, untested and uncorrected, to which reference is being made. 

Class names—categorical nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs—play a 
crucial role in the process of identification. The unreflective use of such class 
words makes automatically for identification, for overgeneralization and the 
relative disregard of individual differences and specific data. Discussions carried 
on in terms of such words as ‘Democrats’ and ‘Republicans,’ ‘Communists’ and 
‘capitalists,’ ‘the Russian,’ ‘the Englishman,’ ‘the underprivileged,’ ‘the con- 
sumer,’ etc., tend, unless conducted with extraordinary semantic consciousness 
and care in qualification, to degenerate into almost meaningless manipulation of 
vacuous verbal forms. 

Class names serve to lump together as identical indefinite numbers of differ- 
ent individuals. What this amounts to is the identification of—the failure to 
differentiate—high order abstractions and lower order abstractions. The prin- 
ciples of general semantics are principles of abstracting. In terms of our dia- 
gram (Figure 1), we abstract from the sources of sensory stimulation (stage 
1) only so much as our sensory end organs and their functional connections 
within the nervous system are able to abstract. What we call an object, there- 
fore, an orange, for example, as perceived by us, is a joint product of whatever 
the orange may be, independently of-our perceptions of it, and whatever per- 
ceptions of it we are able to make. What appears to be the most reasonable as- 
sumption is that we leave out an indefinite number of details which we might 
be able to abstract if only we possessed different sensory and perceptive ap- 

Going another step, any description. we might make of this orange ‘manu- 

* Korzybski, op. cit. 
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factured by our nervous system’ can be no more than an abstract of somewhat 
higher order. No matter how thorough we make it, our description can never 
be complete. Some details will be disregarded or left out of account. We sel- 
dom deal, however, with thorough descriptions. The statements we make about 
even first order experiences are usually partial to an extreme degree, mere sum- 
maries, often nothing but a word or two, or just names. A child experiences 
a complex experience of observation, for example, and we help him to verbalize 
it by saying, “That? Oh, that’s a steamshovel.’ There should be no difficulty in 
noting in such an instance the process of abstracting. It is a process of leaving 
out details—of ignoring the unique in favor of the general, of putting the indi- 
vidual fact under the blurring dim light of the undifferentiating category, of 
identification. 

One may speak of levels of abstraction: the levels, for example, of first 
order fact or direct experience (the non-verbal orange as seen, felt, or tasted), 
of naming or description, of inference from description, and of inference of 
higher order from inference of lower order practically without end. And the 
level of first order is made up of events which we cannot completely observe or 
experience, but about which we can imagine or infer as elaborately as we are able 
in such terms as electrons, protons, hereditary predispositions, immunities and 
other hypothetical constructs. 

Now, identification, as general semanticists use the term, refers most funda- 
mentally to a failure to differentiate the levels of abstraction. Thus, one may 
exhibit identification by reacting to a name as though it were an object—as in 
the word magic of certain primitive peoples, or in the reactions made by some 
persons in our own culture to such words as syphilis, labor union, or expert. 
Or, one may exhibit identification by reacting to the object, to what one sees 
or smells, for example, as though it were the event—as in the behavior of per- 
sons with food dislikes, many of whom have never eaten the foods in question, 
having always responded to the food, as seen, as though it were the food, as 
digested. Again, one may show identification by reacting to a high order verbal 
abstract, such as the present discussion, as though it were a highly detailed 
descriptive report. Having read the present chapter, for example, some readers 
might announce to their frienas that they know ‘all about’ general semantics, 
and even proceed to pass quite conclusive judgements one way or another con- 
cerning it. 

The more highly conscious one is of the identifying tendencies of our 
language processes, the more effectively one may take them into account and 
even counteract them. Language necessarily involves varying degrees of identi- 
fication, and for purposes of essential and fruitful generalization identification 
is indispensable. Precisely because it is both unavoidable and necessary, there is 
constant need for awareness of it. That is to say, since abstracting is a process 
of leaving out details, adequate abstracting, and so effective communication, 
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necessitate an awareness of the details left out—and of those left in—in any 
act of observation or of verbal statement. This awareness is for practical pur- 
poses our only effective safeguard against undue and maladjustive identifications. 


Projection 


———_ basic aspect of the abstracting process, which can be misused with 
unfortunate effects, is that of projection. Since all we have to verbalize 
(stages 4 and 5) is an internal condition (stage 3), we are able to have any 
knowledge of, or to communicate anything about, reality (stage 1) only by 
projecting our internal condition ‘into’ the external events. That is, if Mr. A. 
is to speak about an orange as a public event, so that Mr. B. might share his 
experience of it, or check his statements about it, he must project the orange 
as he experiences it, as ‘manufactured by his nervous system,’ into the orange 
as an object independent of himself. He must, in other words, speak about the 
orange (stage 3) ‘as if’ it were outside himself (stage 1). If Mr. A. says, “There 
is an orange on the table,’ he is projecting, since all he has to verbalize is a 
condition inside his own nervous system, But if Mr. B. replies, “Yes, I see the 
orange,’ Mr. A.’s projection is thereby, to that extent, justified. If, however, 
Mr. A. says, “There is a green lizard on the wall,’ and Mr. B. replies, ‘I don’t 
see a green lizard,’ we might, with sufficient evidence, conclude that Mr. A. 
is exhibiting the sort of illegitimate projection that we call hallucination. 

There is nothing abnormal about projection, as such. In fact, it is, like 
identification, unavoidable and necessary. It is an integral aspect of the process 
of abstracting. What is essential, for purposes of effective abstracting and com- 
munication, is that there be adequate consciousness of projection. We may, for 
practical emphasis, speak of consciousness of projection as ‘to-me-ness.’ That 
is to say, Mr. A. exhibits consciousness of his own projecting when he says, 
‘It seems to me that there is a green lizard on the wall,’ or, “This orange tastes 
sour to me. How does it taste to you?’ In this way he indicates an awareness 
that what he reports is a personal experience, not a universal truth—a personal 
experience, or evaluation, which depends for its reliability as a social fact on 
the degree to which others concur in it. Lack of ‘to-me-ness’ is to be observed 
particularly in language that is highly ‘is-y'—in such statements as ‘This orange 
is sour,’ as though the sourness were in the orange rather than a quality of the 
experience of tasting the orange. To someone else the orange might taste sweet. 
Statements like ‘John is stupid,’ ‘Mary is beautiful,’ “Taxes are high,’ suggest, at 
least, a lack of consciousness of projection on the part of the speaker. 

So long as the listener is aware of the speaker's projection, the listener, at 
least, can allow for it and respond accordingly. This is exemplified by a com- 
petent psychiatrist's manner of responding to the deluded statements of a pa- 
tient who is indulging to an extreme degree in unconscious projection. The 
psychiatrist at least does not argue with the patient, and thereby sets us all an 
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object lesson of great promise. He may go further, of course, and does when- 
ever possible, to help the patient become sufficiently aware of his projecting 
to recapture a useful degree of self-critical ability. Participants in discussion 
groups and forums might well study closely the psychiatrist's techniques in 
bringing about such a beneficent transformation. If, in our schools, we ever 
get around to doing something systematically about teaching pupils how to 
listen, it would appear that one of the things most worth doing would be that 
of giving them a psychiatric attitude toward speakers who are relatively lacking 
in ‘to-me-ness.’ 

Just so, in the teaching of speech, from the preschool ages on through gradu- 
ate school and beyond, doubtless much can be done to improve communication 
by training speakers in consciousness of projection. This would amount to train- 
ing speakers to listen effectively to themselves, out of due deference to the fact 
that every speaker is, as a rule, his own most affected listener. Such training would 
also involve attention to developing the speaker's skill in allowing for the lack, 
in those listeners in whom there is a notable lack, of awareness of the role of 
projection in verbal expression. 

Unconscious projection would appear to be a mechanism fundamental in 
the development of delusional states, hysterical paralysis, fatigue and other symp- 
toms, as well as prejudices of various kinds. It goes without saying that such 
reaction tendencies militate pervasively against effective communication. They 
limit the possibilities of adequate abstracting, and they make for systematic dis- 
tortion of the verbal formulation of experience. 


Two Valued Valuation 


NDUE identification and unconscious projection give rise to a considerable 
variety of disorders of abstracting and symbolic expression. One of the 
more common of these is to be seen as an excessive tendency to formulate issues 
and situations in a two valued, either-orish manner; people are evaluated as 
good or bad, policies as right or wrong, organizations as American or un-Ameri- 
can, etc. With such an orientation, there are only two sides to any question, 
and one of them is to be rejected. This is the formula of conflict: The number 
of choices is reduced to two, and a choice is insisted upon. A two valued scheme 
of classification automatically enforces a vicious sorting of people into Jews and 
non-Jews, Americans and aliens, acceptable and non-acceptable. Identification 
without due regard to individual differences, together with unconscious projec- 
tion of the resulting categorical evaluations, more or less inevitably results in 
an unrelenting either-orishness, conducive to conflict, prejudice, confusion and 
injustice. It appears to be essentially futile to attempt to counteract specific 
prejudices, delusions, or fixed attitudes of any sort, so long as the underlying 
two valued orientation, arising out of relatively unconscious identification and 
projection, is left unexamined and undisturbed. 
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Related Disturbing Factors 


L peomnencs analysis of the semantic disorders operating particularly, though 
not exclusively, at stage 4 of the communicative process, as diagrammed, 
would extend this discussion unduly. The more fundamental mechanisms of mis- 
evaluation have been indicated, unconscious identification and projection, and 
excessive either-orishness. The specific effects of these mechanisms are too num- 
erous and varied to be catalogued readily and briefly. The effects are to be 
observed in an impressive variety of distortions and frustrations of the sym- 
bolic functions involved in speech and in interpretations of the spoken word. 
The consequences for personality development and for interpersonal relation- 
ships are disintegrative in varying forms and degrees. 

At stage 3 of the process of communication the basic functions are those 
of the transmission of nerve currents from the sensory end organs (eye, ear, 
etc.) to the spinal, thalamic and cortical levels of the central nervous system, 
and the relaying of these nerve currents out to muscles and glands, with con- 
sequent bodily changes from which further afferent nerve impulses arise to 
travel back to the central nervous system, elaborating and complicating the 
bodily condition later to be verbalized in stages 4 and 5. 

Impaired transmission of nerve currents, the main disorder involved in 
stage 3, may manifest itself as failure of response, or as incoordination of 
response, to stimuli. The impaired transmission may be due to physical or se- 
mantic factors. That is, it may be due to damage to nerve tracts resulting from 
infections, tumors, inherited defects, etc. Or, it may be due to acquired or 
learned semantic blockages, as seen in inattentiveness, disinterest, aversion to 
colors, etc.; undelayed preverbal reactions of rejection, or overreactions of 
uncritical acceptance; fear responses, reactions of self-defensiveness, ‘bristling,’ 
etc.; fainting in response to certain odors, or in response to certain situations 
such as large crowds or small enclosures. Such reactions would appear to be 
dependent upon the characteristic identifications and projections discussed in 
relation to stage 4, but they are here identified with stage 3 because they are 
to be observed chiefly as highly conditioned organismic, preverbal responses to 
sensory stimulation. Perhaps they can best be characterized in a general sense 
as undelayed overreactions. 

With respect to stage 2, the main function is sensory stimulation, and the 
chief disorder is that of sensory deficiency or defect, such as impaired vision, 
or blindness, and impaired hearing acuity, or deafness. Aside from the com- 
monly recognized physical causes of such sensory defects, there are to be duly 
considered also the semantogenic (roughly psychological) factors responsible 
for hysterical or psychoneurotic blindness or deafness, for example. The mech- 


*See Johnson, op. cit., chapters 5 through 12, and pp. 469-481. 
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anisms described in connection with stage 4 appear to have pervasive effects 
throughout the abstracting and communicative process. 

It remains to be said of stage 1, the sources of sensory stimulation, that 
these sources play a less determinative role in most communication than might 
be commonly assumed. As we have noted, we do not verbalize in any direct or 
complete sense the ‘facts’ of so-called reality. A relatively elaborate series of 
evaluative and transformative processes intervene between the sources of sen- 
sory stimulation (stage 1) and overt expression (stage 5). Nevertheless, it 
is the responsibility of the speaker to see to it that his statements mirror, as 
reliably as these intervening processes will allow, the facts to which his state- 
ments presumably refer. And reliability, in this case, is to be gauged in terms of 
the agreement among speakers and their listeners as to the factual dependability 
of given statements. Our common world of agreed upon facts is a kind of 
average of the abstracting, evaluating and reporting in which we all share. 
Public opinion, that fateful product of general communication, can be no more 
reliable than the common consciousness of abstracting, of identification and 
projection, will permit it to be. A population ignorant of the abstracting proces- 
ses involved in communication can, with little difficulty, be led off in the fruit- 
less or disastrous pursuit of red herrings and verbal mirages. Delusion can be 
made epidemic, as has been often and unfortunately demonstrated. Fifty mil- 
lion Frenchmen can be wrong—and never suspect it. 


Concluding Considerations 


Ww" THE processes of abstracting, evaluating and reporting essential to 
speech are distorted and frustrated by the mechanisms which have been 
indicated, personality, however defined, is correspo..dingly affected. Viewed as 
self-realization, personality is affected by the disorders described in ways that 
are reflected in self-defensive anxiety tensions, in aggressiveness, withdrawing 
_ tendencies, feelings of inferiority and guilt, schizoid rigidities and resistances 
to growth, provincial or local loyalties, fears and discouragements, personalized 
resentments, etc. Personalities so affected, viewed with respect to their effects 
on social interaction, tend to be disintegrative, conducive to conflict, and pre- 
ventive of constructive cooperation. The possibilities of change, in terms of per- 
sonal development, are obscured by overgeneralizations, rigidly held and un- 
tested. Similarly, ‘other persons’ are grossly identified and evaluated in terms of 
categories which tend to obliterate the promising variations in the individuals 
involved. Language, under the spell of unconscious identification and projec- 
tion, not only renders our capacities for communication untrustworthy, but at the 
same time it impairs our very powers of observation. The effects on personality 
need hardly be labored. 

There is scant mystery in the more obvious effects on personality of the dis- 
orders discussed in relation to stage 5. To the extent that stuttering, lisping, or 
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disorders of voice, for example, render communication difficult or unsatisfying, 
they tend to occasion a reduction in verbal output and some degree of seclusive- 
ness on the part of the speaker. The psychology of the speech defective is largely 
the psychology of frustration and withdrawal. And these effects on personality 
are by no means without subsequent effect on the speech behavior of the person 
concerned. It is a vicious circle, or spiral: nothing fails like failure. 

These remarks owe their significance in our culture, however, at least to 
considerable degree, to our prevailing social standards. The importance we attach 
to fluency and to the conventionalities of diction and grammar is hardly war- 
ranted by considerations of intelligibility alone. We are slaves of fashion, and 
of tradition, in speech as in so many other things. A great deal of the speech 
correction we do in our schools and clinics is apparently motivated on purely 
esthetic grounds. To this extent it is on a par with beauty culture. This is to 
say that it reflects a need for training in listening. Ineffectiveness of communica- 
tion appears to lie, very often, in the evaluative habits of listeners who allow a 
lisp, or a stutter, or the color of a speaker's skin, to distract them from giving 
due attention to what the speaker says. Many a speaker who would function 
adequately, so far as the communication of ideas is concerned, in a culture 
dedicated to essentials, is in our culture rated as ‘defective.’ The relatively high 
and uniform social standards which we insist upon with respect to the superfi- 
cialities of speech create problems that would not otherwise exist either for 
speakers or for listeners. The personality maladjustments of many of the indi- 
viduals whom we call speech defectives are due as much, or more, to the re- 
actions of their listeners as to the characteristics of their own speech. 

Generally speaking, the relationship between speech and personality is so 
close that the two terms may hardly be disentangled. Whatever we might care 
to mean by personality is judged largely by whatever occurs at stage 5 in our 
diagram—and it is ‘understood’ largely on the basis of whatever occurs in stages 
2 to 4. Speech is not only the evidence of personality, but it is also probably the 
chief means by which it is molded. It seems hardly possible that either term 
could have any significant meaning in isolation from the other. Communication 
may be viewed as the interaction of personalities through the medium of speech, 
and it is when the speaker is his own listener that the closeness of the relation- 
ship between speech and personality become strikingly apparent. 

It has been the burden of this discussion to formulate this relationship with 
reference to the process of communication, and to point up some of the basic 
problems of communication by reducing the process to a series of stages, de- 
fined in terms of the functions and possible disorders occurring at each stage. 
If the commonplace event of Mr. A. speaking to Mr. B. has been made thereby 
to appear somewhat elaborate, or even nearly impossible, it is to be hoped that 
at the same time a case has been made out for taking it less for granted than 
both Mr. A. and Mr. B. appear customarily to do. 
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WHITEHEAD, LANGER, AND THE 
UNITING OF ‘FACT’ AND ‘VALUE’ 


SHERMAN PAUL* 


R™ SINCE THE HISTORIAN James Harvey Robinson acknowledged the im- 
portance of the work of Alfred Korzybski toward the making of the 
modern mind,’ a need has been felt for dating and indexing Korzybski’s con- 
tribution in terms of the stream of thought. In a country where history is mea- 
sured by the proliferation of Time’s and Life’s, and yesterdays are seized and 
recorded before they cool, history is a mode of visioning. Once an event has 
been given the status of fact, its evaluation ‘is’ its history—that is, it is more 
readily understood as passed and is most easily objectified in the past. When 
everything from the moment of its impact is projected into and transformed by 
the mold of history, the importance of placing Korzybski’s work become appa- 
rent. For only by treating Korzybski as history (as Freud and Einstein have 
been by biographers and popularizers who have objectified their contributions 
as the drama of bygone scientific struggle and change, even though their force 
on the modern mind has increased and become more pervasive in the present) 
can the significance of his thought gain wider attention. 

I think that S. I. Hayakawa in his recent article for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica tried to answer this need; but his article was limited necessarily to the 
clarification of the differences between semantics and general semantics.* This 
confusion between semantics and general semantics is, of course, an obstacle 
in the way of popular understanding. Another and, I think, a greater hindrance 
to wider understanding is the indifference of many students of general seman- 
tics to its theoretical and philosophical bases. This indifference manifests itself 
in the way many of Korzybski’s readers (like many Marxists) seize his thought 
as a fixed and conclusive system, and without much awareness of the stream 
of thought from which it developed and is developing, brandish it as an intellec- 
tual weapon. The response to this possessive and dogmatic use of ideas has 
usually been, in my experience, the withering of reception; and in intellectual 
groups open to new ideas I have found many who consider general semantics 
a panacea advocated by a cult. In spite of the fact that there are courses in gene- 

* Teaching Fellow in English, Harvard University. 


'The Mind in the Making. N. Y., 1921, p. 800. 
* ‘Semantics, General Semantics,’ ETC., 4.161ff (1947). 
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ral semantics in some universities, what has to be overcome is the suspicion 
that general semantics is not intellectually legitimate. Here again a history of 
its development is needed. 


Ss A HISTORY would require a thorough knowledge of the history of science 
and of philosophy. The historian would have to grapple with a very pro- 
found problem, tée elementalism of our time—the separation of science and 
philosophy (philosophy with more inclusive functions than a critique of the 
scientific method) and the concomitant separation of fact and value. He would 
have to show how, in the face of this division and against the current trend 
toward the reassertion of absolutes, Korzybski made the underlying value of his 
system the ability to evaluate and so to survive and remain sane. He would have 
to show the dynamics of time-binding, not only as the resultant residues of suc- 
cessful evaluations incorporated in the frame of science, but as the seed-bed 
of new generative ideas. The historian of general semantics would have to use 
the non-aristotelian orientation: he would have to free himself from an intellec- 
tual partisanship on the side of ‘science’ in the controversy of ‘science’ vs. 
‘philosophy’ and understand that science too is a set of abstractions, a theore- 
tical frame of reference, leaving out important life-factors, and that the claims 
of philosophy* in behalf of these life-factors (values) are not irresponsible. 
Aware of the fact that out-dated metaphysics have shaped our language structure 
and hampered effective evaluation, he would still index his distaste for meta- 
physics, realizing that metaphysics,,,, is not necessarily aristotelian. With this 
basic either/or he would have to come to grips. 

I am not equipped to be that historian. Nevertheless I feel the problem 
with which he is faced, and I want to suggest two books, recently reprinted in 
the inexpensive Pelican series, that I think are indispensable in gaining an 
understanding of this problem: Alfred North Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World and Susanne K. Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key.* 

The separation of fact and value and the apparent limitations of science form 
the point of departure of these critical studies. Professor Whitehead’s genetic 
analysis begins with the Cartesian assumption of individual independent sub- 
stances of body and mind, discrete, spatially and temporally located. Then he 
develops the epistemology that emerged to fit the needs of this dichotomy, and 
the subsequent devaluation of ‘matter’ and the preoccupation with ‘brute’ fact. 
Even after William James had annihilated consciousness-as-entity and substi- 
tuted consciousness-as-function and the modal fusion of subject-object in the 
stream of thought, this outlook still persists. Along with Pierce’s studies in 
logic and metaphysics, James provided one of the matrices of Whitehead’s 

* Perhaps, to sharpen my meaning, I should designate philosophy here ‘philosophy,’ 
as Korzybski does. 

* Both published by Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, at 35 cents. 
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own attempt to visualize the world in organic-process terms. And Mrs. Langer 
shows in her investigation of current epistemological assumptions that, as a 
student of Whitehead, she shares his desire to reassert the union of science and 
philosophy, of rationalism and experience, or what we might colloquially call 
mind and heart. 

This union is to be brought about by giving philosophy the double func- 
tion, as Whitehead puts it, ‘of harmonizing them {abstractions} by assigning 
to them their right relative status as abstractions, and . . . of completing them 
by direct comparison with more concrete intuitions of the universe . . . thereby 
promoting the formation of more complete schemes of thought.’ (p. 88) But we 
will recognize this function of philosophy only when we realize the limitations 
of science as a mode of abstraction, modeled on the abstractive methods of 
mathematics, which give certainty only because of their ‘complete abstract gene- 
tality’ (p. 23); that the concrete is more and more avoided as science neces- 
sarily become more rationalistic and less observational, and that the qualities of 
direct experience which compose our ‘aesthetic’ bond with the universe are 
eliminated. A mathematician himself, Whitehead is guilty perhaps of what the 
logical positivists call talking nonsense: in the final chapters of his book he is 
the avowed metaphysician. But his point is that what we have angrily bundled 
up under the label of metaphysics—because we did not find the frame of sci- 
ence large enough to include it—has become too insistent in our time, when 
even our faith in science wavers, to be overlooked. 

Whitehead finds the key to the success (and limitation) of science in its 
adoption of the mathematical ways of handling reality. He points out that 
‘the dominance of the idea of functionality in the abstract sphere of mathe- 
matics found itself reflected in the order of nature under the guise of mathe- 
matically expressed laws of nature. Apart from this progress of mathematics, the 
seventeenth century [‘the century of genius’} developments of science would 
have been impossible. Mathematics supplied the background of imaginative 
thought with which the men of science approached the observation of nature.’ 
(p. 32) The implications of this quotation are widened by Mrs. Langer’s con- 
cept of the generative idea. For her the history of thought is a movement of 
concepts in terms of which the questions we put to the universe of our exper- 
ience are framed. The generative idea limits the kind of questions asked, just 
as our abilities to conceptualize provides the limits of our perceptions. (p. 102) 
For example, as Whitehead illustrates, ‘The birth of modern physics depended 
upon the application of the abstract idea of periodicity to a variety of concrete 
instances.’ (p. 33) Furthermore, Whitehead asserts that we ‘have been living 
upon the accumulated capital of ideas provided . . . by the genius of the seven- 
teenth century.’ (p. 40) And Mrs. Langer adds that ‘the generative ideas of 
the seventeenth century . . . have served their term. The difficulties inherent in 
their constitutive concepts balk us now; their paradoxes clog our thinking. If 
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we would have new knowledge, we must get us a whole world of new ques- 
tions.’ (p. 10) 


| perce proposes as the new key, as the starting point of philosophy, the 
study of symbol and meaning. ‘Many issues that seemed to concern the 
sources of knowledge, for instance, now appear to turn partly or wholly on the 
forms of knowledge, or even the forms of expression, of symbolism.’ (p. 69) 
An empiricist, schooled in symbolic logic, she is open to the claims of the 
idealists (see her preface) and wants to include their findings by extending 
the empiricist frame. She derives the generative idea of symbolic transforma- 
tion, which guides her revision, from two apparently polar fields, symbolic 
logic and psychoanalysis. To illustrate its roots in our distinctly human ways 
of thinking she goes back to its manifestations in language, myth, ritual, art, 
music, etc. and proposes a new theory of the origin and function of symbolic 
behavior. Using Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus as the rule book 
for what science today considers meaningful language, Mrs. Langer extends the 
areas of meaning by going beyond the limits of discursive reasoning to point 
out the earlier and more pervasive presentational forms of symbolic transforma- 
tion. 


This logical ‘beyond,’ which Wittgenstein calls the ‘unspeakable,’ 
both Russell and Carnap regard as the sphere of subjective experience, 
emotion, feeling, and wish, from which only symptoms come to us in the 
form of metaphysical and artistic fancies. The study of such products 
they relegate to psychology, not semantics. And here is the point of my 
radical divergence from them. Where Carnap speaks of ‘cries like “Oh, 
Oh,” or, on a higher level, lyrical verses,’ I can see only a complete fail- 
ure to apprehend a fundamental distinction. Why should we cry our feel- 
ings at such high levels that anyone would think we were talking? 
Clearly, poetry means more than a cry; it has reason for being articulate; 
and metaphysics is more than the croon with which we might cuddle 
up to the world in a comfortable attitude. We are dealing with symbol- 
isms here, and what they express is often highly intellectual. Only, the 
form and function of such symbolisms are not those investigated by 
logicians, under the heading of ‘language.’ The field of semantics is 
wider than that of language, as certain philosophers—Schopenhauer, 
Cassirer, Delacroix, Dewey, Whitehead, and some others—have dis- 
covered; but it is blocked for us by two fundamental tenets of current 
epistemology. . . . 

These two basic assumptions go hand in hand: (1) that language is 
the only means ! articulating thought, and (2) that everything which 
is not speakable thought, is feeling. They are linked together because all 
genuine thinking is symbolic, and the limits of the expressive medium 
are, therefore, really the limits of our conceptual powers. Beyond these 
we can have only blind feeling, which records nothing and conveys 
nothing, but has to be discharged in action or self-expression, in deeds 
or cries or other impulsive demonstrations. 

But if we consider how difficult it is to construct a meaningful lan- 
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guage that shall meet neo-positivistic standards, it is quite incredible that 
people should ever say anything at all, or understand each other's propo- 
sitions. At best, human thought is but a tiny, grammar-bound island, in 
the midst of a sea of feeling expressed by ‘Oh-oh’ and sheer babble. . . . 

So long as we regard only scientific and ‘material’ (semi-scientific) 
thought as really cognitive of the world, this peculiar picture of mental 
life must stand. And so long as we admit only discursive symbolism as a 
bearer of ideas, ‘thought’ in this restricted sense must be regarded as our 
only intellectual activity. (pp. 70-71) 


Symbols, she discovers, are primarily modes of abstraction, that man ‘unlike 
all other animals, uses “signs” not only to indicate things, but also to represent 
them.’ (p. 24) Furthermore, the assumption that language originated in order 
to meet the needs of communication and that therefore the function of lan- 
guage is naming and fixating objects to this end, is itself a projection of the 
scientific uses to which language has been put at a much further and ‘higher’ 
stage in thought. (p. 107) At this higher stage language is subject to the 
canons of logical syntax. But this assumption takes no account of presentational 
modes of symbolization which are more ‘primitive’ in that they are prior to 
language, serve the purpose not of communication but of calling to mind, of 
thinking of, and which in their modification into myth, ritual, art, and music 
conceptualize and give meaning to emotions, attitudes, feelings, relations and 
events beyond the powers of discursive language. 

For the student of general semantics, Mrs. Langer’s leap beyond mathematics 
and logic as the only prototypes of a legitimate semantics has profound impli- 
cations. It means that new areas of symbol activity have been called to the atten- 
tion of the empirically-minded, and that the general semanticists must become 
more general, especially in their considerations of esthetic and metaphysical 
activity. These realms of ‘feeling, of formless desires and satisfactions’ (p. 69) 
deserve the attention of those concerned with the problems of evaluation. For 
the initial mode of abstraction, the act of selection itself, constitutes symbolic 
activity and evaluation even though it takes a presentational rather than a dis- 
cursive form. Mrs. Langer writes: 


Mental life begins with our mere physiological constitution. A little 
reflection shows us that, since no experience occurs more than once, so- 
called ‘repeated’ experiences are really analogous occurrences. Familiarity 
is nothing but the quality of fitting very neatly into the form of a pre- 
vious experience. I believe that our ingrained habit of hypostatizing im- 
pressions, of seeing things and not sense-data, rests on the fact that we 
promptly and unconsciously abstract a form from each sensory experience, 
and use this form to conceive the experience as a whole, as a ‘thing.’ 
(p. 72) 

The need for symbolization, according to Mrs. Langer, is a basic human 
need. This need differentiates man from the ape, and makes possible his time- 
binding activity. 
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The symbol-making function is one of man’s primary activities, like 
eating, looking, or moving about. It is the fundamental process of his 
mind, and goes on at all times. Sometimes we are aware A it, sometimes 
we merely find its results, and realize that certain experiences have passed 
through our brains and have been digested there. . . . 

. it is not the essential act of thought that is symbolization, but 
an act essential to thought and prior to it. 

Ideation proceeds by a more potent principle {than association by con- 
tiguity or similarity}, which seems to be best described as a principle of 
symbolization. The material furnished by the senses is constantly wrought 
into symbols, which are our elementary ideas. . . . Symbolization is pre- 
rationative, but not pre-rational. It is the starting point of all intellec- 
tion in the human sense, and is more general than thinking, fancying, 
or taking action. For the brain is not merely a great transmitter, a super- 
switchboard; it is better likened to a great transformer. The current of 
experience that passes through it undergoes a change of character, not 
through the agency of the sense by which the perception entered, but 
by virtue of a primary use which is made of it immediately: it is sucked 
into the stream of symbols which constitutes a human taind. (pp. 32-34) 


Language develops from this process of symbolic transformation of experi- 
ence. The word as symbol (not as sign) ‘fixes something in experience, and 
makes it the nucleus of memory, an available conception.’ (p. 110) Then, by 
the principles of linguistic development, by emendation and metaphor, syn- 
tactical forms evolve and generality is achieved. (p. 111) ‘Grammatical struc- 
ture evolves by emendation of an ambiguous expression, and naturally follows 
quite closely the relational pattern of the situation that evokes it.’ (p. 111) 
General words ‘are probably derived from specific appellations, by metaphorical 
use; so that our literal language is a very repository of “faded metaphors.” ’ 


Metaphor is our most striking evidence of abstractive seeing, of the 
power of human minds to use presentational symbols. Every new ex- 
perience, or new idea about things, evokes first of all some metaphorical 
expression. As the idea become familiar, this expression ‘fades’ to a new 
literal use of the once metaphorical predicate, a more general use than it 
had before. It is in this + wooo presentational mode that our first 
adventures in conscious abstraction occur. (p. 114) 


| Breseraes theory redirects us to these more elementary modes of ‘thought,’ 
and this is especially important for those students of general semantics 
who have come to Korzybski by way of humanistic, literary, and metaphysical 
interests. Many have been drawn to the study of evaluation because by this 
means they have been able to unite an underlying preoccupation with values 
with the method of science, which within its limits has been sanctified with an 
infallibility unusual for our time. General semantics provides the certainty of 
method, even though science (the findings of science) has weakened those 
direct affirmations of the universe which strengthen our moral courage. The 
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assurance that comes from reliable method is in the case of general semantics 
the assurance that comes from knowing how the frame of thought in which we 
evaluate contributes and shapes our evaluations. And this is what Professor 
Whitehead and Mrs. Langer have in mind in tracing the history of the way of 
thought that we call science. By showing that its generative ideas and its con- 
sequences in the canons of meaning and nonsense in language can direct as 
well as limit our investigations, they take us to the very center of our blind- 
ness, They ask us to extensionalize in earnest. 


THE ‘IS’) OF IDENTITY IN DEFINITIONS 


LEONARD GREENBERG* 


i hger CONTROVERSY over the question of whether or not analytical, or aristo- 
telian, definitions are statements which can be true or false is one of our 
few heritages from the Middle Ages which still retains its vitality. Markedly 
nominalist in temper as our times are, they have not yet witnessed the emer- 
gence of any definitive nominalist solution of this crucial issue, on which hinges 
perhaps the entire character of our approach to the art of acquiring knowledge 
of the world. Those who favor a semantic treatment of definition say that defini- 
tions are merely agreements to use a certain word in a certain way; but the view 
that they are statements which reveal the nature of what is defined still per- 
sists. There are certain difficulties with this latter view, however, which in my 
opinion make it no longer tenable. 

Let us imagine that while uttering the definition, ‘man is a rational animal,’ 
we halt just after having said the word ‘is,’ and ask ourselves, ‘What is . . .? 
The posing of this question in such a way might seem rather curious in that it 
is asked at a time when the definer is already on his way toward answering it; 
but the expression, ‘man is. . . ,’ is in itself some sort of statement—a state- 
ment which contains as its ‘verb’ the copula ‘is,’ and which requires a ‘subject’ 
to which that ‘verb’ may refer. Just as ordinary verbs such as ‘walk’ and ‘run’ 
imply the presence of some entity which does the ‘walking’ and ‘running,’ the 
copula ‘is’ implies the presence of something which can, so to speak, ‘do the 
being.’ Now, in our definition we cannot be saying that the word ‘man’ is 
this something, that the word ‘man’ is a rational animal; the question there- 
fore arises, what does the definition say ‘is a rational animal?’—and our halting 
of the statement in mid-utterance is thus justified. 

Imagine that during a conversation some sudden noise blots out part of a 
statement your companion is making, so that you hear only '. . . is a slab- 
sided baboon.’ Naturally, you would immediately feel the necessity of inquir- 
ing, ‘What is a slab-sided baboon?’ Now imagine further that the beginning 


* Mr. Greenberg is a student of philosophy at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 
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of his reply to your question is again blotted out, and that this time he gets only 
as faras‘...isa...’ before you quickly catch him up and, without waiting 
for the rest of his statement, ask again, ‘yes, but what did you say “...isa...?” 
In this second case he would have employed only the ‘is’ of identity, and yet 
it would have been immediately clear that the ‘is’ had been said of something— 
something which was necessary, and yet not present, and without which both 
the ‘is’ and what followed it hung in the air, so to speak, and did not form a 
meaningful statement. It is this ‘something’ which is missing in the definition, 
‘Man is a rational animal,’ and as it stands, therefore, that definition is mean- 
ingless. 

A glance at the sort of ‘somethings’ of which the ‘is’ in our definition could 
be saying that they ‘are a rational animal’ will make this assertion clearer. As 
we have already seen, it cannot be the word ‘man’ itself of which the ‘is’ is being 
said. The ‘is,’ therefore, can only be referring, not to the word, but to its mean- 
ing. We will assume that as the word is uttered the mental image ‘animated 
bi-ped’ comes to mind. Our definition will then read, ‘Man (animated biped) 
is a rational animal.’ Now if the external reality which this image represents 
has only the characteristics ‘animated’ and ‘two-footed’ the statement will be 
false, for neither ‘animation’ nor ‘two-footedness’ is in itself ‘rational,’ or 
‘animal.’ The external reality, then, must contain other features in order to 
make the statement true. What are these features? Plainly, as long as the features 
which we add to our external reality continue to be different from those sym- 
bolized by the words ‘rational’ and ‘animal’ the statement will remain untrue; 
for the same criticism will apply to the newly added features as originally ap- 
plied to ‘animated,’ and ‘two-footed.’ Whatever may be the features which we 
choose to include in our mental representation, or in what it represents, it will 
not be true that ‘it’ is a rational animal unless ‘it’ already possesses the char- 
acteristics of being ‘rational,’ and ‘animal.’ In fact, such statements will always 
take the general form, ‘Something-mof-rational-or-animal (at the time of utter- 
ance) is a rational animal.’ But the word ‘is’ is not equivalent to ‘becomes’; 
and a something not animal or rational before the ‘is’ certainly cannot be ra- 
tional and animal after it. Unless its subject-meaning is ‘rational animal’ itself, 
then, the statement is either false or, as previously indicated, simply lacks a 
subject-meaning. 


[meta any attempt to correct the deficiency by actually inserting the 
entity requisite for the ‘is’ can only lead to further confusion. As a 
definiendum the word ‘man’ ought not to have a meaning until its definition is 
complete. By arbitrarily attributing meaning to it at the time of its utterance, 
therefore, we would be giving it its meaning; and giving it its meaning, indeed, 
while it is still in the process of being given a meaning by the statement; in 
effect, we would be defining the word before it has been defined. While the in- 
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settion in question would ‘satisfy’ the ‘is’ well enough, then, it would do so 
only at the cost of entangling the statement in the vicious circularity of using 
meaning X to get meaning X, thereby undermining the definitory character of 
the statement. Of course, a definition must not use meaning Y to get meaning 
X either, for that would be to employ a word in one sense in order to give it 
another. But whether X or Y is inserted the circularity introduced along with 
them remains. And whatever meaning and truth is secured for our definition by 
inserting ‘rational animal’ as its subject-entity cannot but be disastrously com- 
promised thereby. 

But leaving aside the question of circularity for the moment, the ‘insertion’ 
can in any case do little for the statement. At the utmost it merely transforms 
the latter from a statement with a concealed ‘blank’ in it into a statement which 
does not even pretend to say anything. Whatever the sort of ‘meaning’ or 
‘truth’ a tautology may be capable of containing—I make no assertions either 
way in respect to that—it certainly has this deficiency, that it is a statement which 
cannot be true or false but can only be true; and the reduction of aristotelian 
definitions to tautology, if carried out by the ‘insertion’ spoken of, would there- 
fore conclusively settle the question with which we began this inquiry. 

Allowing it every possible benefit of the doubt, then, the statement neverthe- 
less remains in almost as bad case as it was when there was no entity to which 
its copula could refer. And there is no escape between these two evils. Revised, 
the statement retains meaning and truth not only at the cost of no longer 
being a definition, but at the cost of no longer being a real statement. Left 
as it stands, on the other hand, it sinks into that state of meaninglessness 
which lack of a subject-entity confers on it. Clearly this difficulty is insolu- 
ble; insoluble in that internal application of the ‘is’ of identity to the subject- 
word results in the necessity of that word’s having a meaning at a time when 
it also ought not to have a meaning; insoluble again in that the only mean- 
ing which can be inserted to ‘satisfy’ the copula is such that at best the 
statement can never express genuine knowledge. Condemned as they are to 
be either meaningless or circular-tautological, statements of this type are wholly 
unable to perform the functions for which they are intended. Only a form of 
definition which eliminates the ‘is’ of identity can hope to avoid the confusion 
inherent in the use of that word. 
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WHY WAS DEWEY DEFEATED? 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


= MAJOR political figure—every popular moviestar, for that matter— 
is some kind of ‘culture-hero,’ some kind of intimate personal symbol to 
the millions to whom he is known. Thus, Winston Churchill, at a time when 
England was on her knees, was a stern but wonderfully strong father-figure, 
to whom the bleeding children of England could turn for strength—and then 
return, still bloody, to the fight. When the war was over, they didn’t need him 
any more. Franklin Roosevelt was also a father-figure—a kindlier one for a 
kindlier purpose during the Depression years—but still the Chief during the 
war. Woodrow Wilson was a censorious mother-schoolmarm, from whom we 
played hookey in favor of international and national irresponsibility under 
Harding—the drinking and poker-playing buddy with whom we had been 
forbidden to play. 

What sort of imaginative symbols were Dewey and Truman? Dewey, I 
believe, is (or rather was) a twentieth-century culture-hero—a symbol for 
something I am sure Freud did not name. He was the culture-hero of those 
whose life is with words and symbols—not with grain or iron or potatoes or 
soil, but with words about them: futures, notes, mortgages, organization 
charts, advertising campaigns, real estate promotion, newspapers. This class 
of owners, executives, publishers, fashionable preachers, sales managers—the 
country club and suburban set—may be termed, for convenience, the symbol- 
manipulators. They and their satellites in the Rotary Clubs, the women’s ciubs, 
and the parlor cars, bemused by the idealizations of themselves offered in 
Fortune and Saturday Evening Post and House and Garden and Good House- 
keeping, have long regarded themselves as America. 

Dewey seems to have manufactured himself to order as a culture-hero for 
this class. We were given to understand that as a young man at the University 
of Michigan he was a B.M.O.C. His vest was adorned with ‘activities keys.’ 
He had taken, and passed with honors, courses in Effective Speaking. Without 
making the mistake of becoming pious, he had paid homage to the correct 
gods by singing in a choir. His clothes were conservatively beautiful. He had 
a masterly way about him—the look of the Efficient Executive. The B.M.O.C. 
became, as is proper, the big man in life—efficient, hard-hitting, cool, and 
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energetically on the make as every young man worth his salt should be. He 
(or his advisors) made him up to order as the embodiment of the executive 
class's ideal of an executive. 

A revealing fact is that most of the symbol-manipulating class didn’t like 
Dewey. Executives and publishers and suburbanites are people, and as people 
they didn’t warm up to Dewey any more than the working man did. But—and 
here is a major fact about American culture—the symbol-manipulating class 
does not consult its own likes and dislikes in its dealings with the public. 
They are accustomed, through the long discipline of salesmanship, to deciding 
what to say in an advertising campaign, what emotions to exploit in a movie, 
how to write a feature story, how to design a motor car, not on the basis of 
their own innermost tastes and reactions, but on the basis of ‘what the public 
wants.’ It is only because they have learned to shut their private ears that they 
have been able, for example, to flood the airwaves with the ‘singing commer- 
cials’ and ‘spot announcements’ that, I am sure, reduce by 25 percent the poten- 
tial radio audience. Bemused by the magic of appearances and symbols, they 
are the same class who have elevated ‘packaging’ to a status almost more im- 
portant in trade than the manufacture of what goes into the package. Not 
accustomed to consulting their own feelings, they could see in Dewey only 
what everyone was supposed to see in him—the perfect, chromium-plated, 
halitosis-free, streamlined, cellophane-wrapped Man of Distinction. And with 
that sales and promotion force behind him, they felt he couldn’t miss. 

‘Look into thine heart, and write,’ said Sir Philip Sidney. But the symbol- 
manipulators of our culture—the radio program directors, the advertising 
agencies, the movie producers, the magazine editors, and Dewey's campaign 
managers—look at Hooperatings, Gallup polls, audience reaction surveys, 
Crossley indexes, and write. If it had been a matter of automobiles or soap, 
the symbol-manipulators might never have been caught with their characteristics- 
left-out hanging down. But presidents and soaps are different selling proposi- 
tions, as previous experience against Roosevelt might have taught them. The 
Republican party, however, overdominated by symbol-manipulators and there- 
fore governed by their evaluative habits, was taken for what has proved to 
be a cruel ride indeed. The classic motto of high-pressure entrepreneurship, 
‘Nothing succeeds like [the appearance of] success’ (which governs so much 
of the tailoring and office-furnishing of the symbol-manipulating class), was 
faithfully acted out in every item of the Dewey campaign, the theme of which 
was ‘We're just going through the motions, because he’s as good as in.’ 


M* TRUMAN, on the other hand, presented a public figure that could by 
no stretch of the imagination have been dreamed up in the offices of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne. He dresses with some care, but the over- 
all result is not much more photogenic than you or I. His cultural limitations 
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are obvious—he appears to be the kind of man whose daughter, if she were 
majoring in Humanities at college, might be embarrassed to introduce to her 
Harvard Ph.D. English instructor. He plays corny classics on the piano and 
apparently enjoys it. He was widely thought to be well-meaning but incompetent 
—an all-too-average man who had accidentally stumbled into a job too big 
for him. 

During the course of Mr. Truman's ‘fighting’ campaign, something hap- 
pened to make effective the quiet work of the labor and farm forces active for 
Truman. Perhaps it was the toploftiness of the Dewey campaign that decisively 
pushed the scales in the other direction. Mr. Dewey became, it seems to me, to 
many people whose lives are more with things than with words (factory 
workers, short-order cooks, dirt farmers, mechanics, etc.) a symbol of all 
that they resent in the symbol-manipulating class. He became, in contrast to 
Mr. Truman, the figure in the pin-striped suit who, for all his suave assurances 
of helpfulness, goodwill, and being one of the boys, has always got the better 
of them—whether as banker, as boss, as produce buyer, as automobile salesman, 
or as insurance adjustor. The lofty generalities of Mr. Dewey came increasingly 
to sound like a cover-up for the devious clauses in fine print that one would 
find out about only after the contract was signed. In contrast, Mr. Truman, 
throwing away his prepared speech and talking off the cuff at vivid, descriptive 
levels of abstraction, seemed a plain man’s David fighting the Goliath of 
‘the interests.’ 


HIS Is WHAT made Mr. Truman, during the last weeks of the campaign, 

a culture-hero too, occupying a place in people's imaginations. He became, 
to millions of unassuming citizens, projections of themselves: a person laughed 
at for his gaucheries by the smooth-talkers of the entrepreneur class; a person 
uncomfortable in high place, but determined to occupy it for the sake of other 
plain people; a person with courage to fight when all signs indicated that he 
might as well give up. So people shouted, ‘Give ‘em hell, Harry!’ And they 
meant it—for they felt they had found their champion. The joy in people's 
faces on November 3 was amazing to see. And the curious thing was that even 
many Republicans seemed relieved, and even pleased, at the outcome. They too 
had felt, apparently, that, attractive as Dewey was as a packaging job, they 
weren't too sure of the contents. 

Whether the people have, found their real champion in Mr. Truman is a 
question beyond the scope of this non-partisan and politically-innocent journal. 
Perhaps time will prove that Mr. Dewey or Mr. Wallace or Mr. Thomas might 
have been better champions. But I am concerned here with the symbols and 
the responses to them that make # culture act as it does. I am concerned, 
too, with the surprise that Mr. Truman's election was to the whole symbol- 
manipulating class. We all fell for the predictions of Dewey's election— 
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Republicans, Democrats, Progressives, Socialists. And what should concern 
those in charge of ‘mass media’ is that their almost unanimous support of 
Dewey was again given a walloping rebuke by a majority of the American 
people. 

Soul-searching and public breast-beating has been going on steadily, 
since November 3, in the symbol-manipulating industries— in public rela- 
tions circles, among political leaders, in magazine and newspaper editorial 
conferences, among columnists, commentators, and poll-takers. I hope that 
this soul-searching goes on into the movie-industry and the advertising agencies, 
although I have seen no signs of its going very deep anywhere. For the biggest 
thing to come out of the November election is the revelation that when we 
in the symbol-manipulating professions talk about ‘the public,’ we don’t know 
what we are talking about. | 

When Republicans passed the tax bill cutting the taxes of the poor by a 
few dollars and those of the rich by a few tens of thousands, it was predicted 
by those who ‘knew the public’ that people would never vote against a party 
that had cut their taxes and that Mr. Truman, by vetoing the tax cut, had 
virtually committed political harakiri. When the Dewey campaign managers 
predicted that he could win with high level abstractions about ‘unity’ and 
‘economy’ and ‘efficiency,’ they predicted very badly indeed—while Mr. Truman's 
speeches, energetically two-valued as they were in many instances, at least dealt 
concretely with specific things people were worried about, such as storage 
space for surplus grain. 


Y bom assumption in the symbol-manipulating industries is that somehow 
‘the public’ is not as bright as we (writers, editors, advertisers, etc.) are. 
This assumption permeates journalism, public relations, the movies, politics, and 
radio. It also permeates most of the content of popular magazines. Certainly it 
underlies the evaluations of the men who write the copy for N.A.M. advertise- 
ments showing that current profits of American corporations are very, very tiny. 

But to believe that the way in which the ‘public’ evaluates is in some man- 
ner different from the way in which we symbol-manipulators evaluate is to over- 
look a profound sociological fact, namely, that fellow-members of a common 
culture, despite differences of education or status, are likely to have a great 
many evaluative habits and value-symbols in common. A Japanese peasant 
has more evaluative habits and value-symbols in common with the Japanese 
emperor that he has with an Arkansas share-cropper. And a New York adver- 
tising executive has more reaction patterns in common with a Gary steel- 
worker than he has with a Frenchman of any class. On what basis do we, 
whether as politicians, as writers, as journalists, or as movie-directors, assume 
these vast gulfs to exist between our ‘intelligence’ (evaluative habits) and that 
of ‘the public’? 
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Mr. Truman’s election, the unexpectedly large turnout of Democratic 
votes and the equally unexpected stay-at-homes among the Republicans, was, 
among many other things, a rebuke to a Dewey campaign that was an insult 
to public intelligence. No doubt other presidential candidates also insulted 
public intelligence in one way or another. But Mr. Dewey’s insult was a care- 
fully calculated one, based, we are told, on the advice of a ‘smoothly-func- 
tioning,’ ‘well-oiled,’ public relations ‘machine.’ He apparently permitted his 
entire strategy to be governed not by his personal sentiments, not by his 
political intuitions, not even by his own deepest moral convictions, but by the 
‘scientific’ counsel of ‘experts’ in what has come to be called ‘the engineering 
of consent.’ We hope that if Mr. Dewey runs for political office again, he will 
send his experts back to peddling Lord Calvert,* at which they are apparently 
more successful. We also hope that when people of the oververbalized classes 
tell us again about ‘what the public wants,’ we shall have sense enough to 
smile inwardly. 


*65% grain neutral spirits. 
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++ BOOK REVIEWS x 
The Experience of Space 


ART AND GEOMETRY, A Stupy IN SPACE INTUuITIONS, by William M. Ivins, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 135 pp. $3. 


H™ Is a small book with an idea that should be useful to students of general 
semantics. If its material were reorganized and the language of some 
sections revised to present more information and fewer prejudices, it would 
be an important book for the general public. Ivins sketches briefly the develop- 
ment of geometry, perspective, and art from the Greeks to modern times on a 
motif that the Greek ideas were mainly limited to those confirmed by tactile- 
muscular intuitions of space, and that visual intuitions developing during the 
Renaissance have become the basis for modern perspective geometry and art. 
Although Ivins claims to be more familiar with art (he is Counselor and Cura- 
tor of Prints in the Metropolitan Museum of Art), he is most vivid and thor- 
ough here in his treatment of geometry. 

He first describes some elementary experiments that extensionally explain 
the differences between tactile-muscular and visual intuitions. The field of 
vision extends, from a very small point of sharp focus, outward in all direc- 
tions to an indefinite periphery where an object is merely something there, 
and colorless blobs merge with one another without distinction. The shape of 
a thing, its size and color, depend on its position relative to the eye. Because 
the point of sharp focus is constantly moving, we are visually aware of a 
‘shifting, varying, unbroken continuity.’ 

Tactile awareness is characterized not by any such continuity, but by ‘cata- 
strophic contacts and breaking of contacts.’ The hand finds a thing either not 
there or there: separate, solid, real. If an object is square or oblong measured 
by the number of thumbs it is wide and high, it is always square or oblong, 
and it certainly cannot be both at the same time. The two edges of a board are 
the same distance apart as far as the hand can reach, hence parallel. When the 
hand discovers two separate objects there is space between, since the hand re- 
mains aware of itself passing through that space. Whereas the eye, which can 
see ‘there’ where it is not, tends to be aware of space only as a relationship 
among things and having no existence without them. 

Of course in our daily experience, the visual and tactile-muscular returns 
frequently conflict. “When this happens it is necessary that we elect for one or 
the other as the test of “‘reality.”” As we habitually elect for one or the other so 
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we make assumptions on which we base our philosophies and our accounts 
of the world.’ 

Tactile-muscular influences are noticeable in whatever of Greek art has sur- 
vived whole enough for us to study directly. Ivins describes the ‘frighteningly 
lonely’ figures of sculpture, in which no tensions are expressed to signify mo- 
tion, emotion, or relation to surrounding figures; the static repetitive quality 
of Greek architecture that had no plan of orderly relationship among neigh- 
boring buildings. Nor did they anywhere show an awareness of perspective, 
that spacial relationship among objects by means of which a three dimensional 
space may be represented on a plane. In their vase drawings, Ivins suggests 
that the arrangement of figures in three rows, one above the other, is simply 
the nearest they could come to a visual expression of what the hand finds when 
exploring three rows of figures on a table top. 

Turning to geometry, Ivins describes the Elements of Euclid as a. series 
of separate metrical theorems based primarily on the tactile assumptions of 
congruence and parallelism, so fundamental to Greek geometry that they were 
apparently unaware of them. In addition, Greek postulates and axioms were 
accepted as final Truths, and were never, as in modern geometry, assumptions 
set up arbitrarily to explain otherwise unexplainable phenomena or as bases 
for exercises in logic. And Ivins notes that their logic never led them to organ- 
ize these postulates according to an order of relationship and so to arrive at 
such concepts as geometrical continuity. (Significantly, says he, the Greeks had 
many special gods and no theology.) Nor did they ever use in proof that 
purely visual idea, infinity. 

Illustrating the extent to which the Greeks were bound and limited by their 
tactile intuitions, Ivins gives a detailed history of conic sections from the early 
Greeks through the Renaissance. At the end of the Greek period geometers 
knew, as several completely unrelated propositions, the ellipse, the hyperbola, 
the parabola, and their directrix-focus ratios,’ the focal ratios of the ellipse 
and hyperbola, and the visual transformation of a circle into an ellipse. There, 
inhibited by habits of thought that led them to say, ‘Here is a thing separate 
from all other things: it is what I have discovered it to be, it will never be 
anything else, and I have said all that can be said about it,’ they stopped. For 
fifteen centuries there were no new developments. Then, Ivins relates how 
Alberti (1435), working out rules of perspective, realized that the visual field 
is a section of the cone of vision; that.form and position are functions of one 
another and so relative, not absolute. And Kepler, about 1604, by daring to 


proceed as if the second focal point of a parabola is at infinity, related it to 


* That is, they knew how to construct those three conic sections by means of the 
ratios between one focal point and a given straight line, the directrix. The ratios be- 
tween two focal points, or focal ratios, they knew only for the ellipse and hyperbola 
because they never located the second focal point of the parabola. 
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both ellipse and hyperbola, and described the whole series of conic sections. His 
system also included as conics, the circle and the intersecting straight lines* 
that the Greeks had missed because the two focal points of those figures 
coincide; and, tactilely, if a thing is one it is one, and cannot be two. 

Ivins points out that tactile-muscular ideas lost their last claim to final 
authority in this field when Desargues, in 1630, exploring the inherent struc- 
tural characteristics of point, line, and plane in perspective geometry, showed 
‘that the visual convergence of parallel lines is the logically necessary result 
of the geometrical definitions of point, line, and plane, in terms of each other, 
devoid of and prior to all metrical assumptions.’ The door had opened for 
modern qualitative geometry that is concerned not with measurements of sepa- 
rate things but with relationships among them. 


N SPITE OF the title, Ivins spends only about a fourth of his book on art. He 
observes briefly that with new visual intuition, Renaissance artists began 
portraying motion, emotion, and relationship within groups, as well as using 
the new perspective. But through much of his art discussion, Ivins simply 
deplores the Greeks’ vapid sensibility. He asks, ‘Has anyone ever seen a Zeus 
. . who was not a stiff and deadly stuffed shirt?’ Maybe we agree with him; 
at least we may delight in his recurring humor. But I think his book would 
have had more meaning culturally had he said a little less about how wrong or 
inadequate the Greeks were and more about why we should be concerned 
with them now. It would be enlightening here, for instance, to observe how 
visual intuitions (as well as the ancient tactile-muscular ones) influence not 
only the art being produced today, but contemporary attitudes toward that art. 
At the last Ivins makes some swift general statements on the role of perspec- 
tive geometry in the development of nineteenth century mathematics, the rela- 
tivity theory, and modern logic. But he scarcely gestures at the evidence of 
tactile-muscular assumptions still impeding our ways. It is interesting that most 
of us react with an unbelief that is quite Grecian when we first learn that a 
plane is a surface with only one side. That the same archaic cultural mold which 
shaped that reaction should be responsible as well for so much of the structure 
of our language, and can still lead us to react to an event as a separate thing 
which can be wholly described and classified once for all time, is more than 
academically interesting. For, as students of general semantics know, until we 
see the world of experience itself as ‘a shifting, varying, unbroken continuity’ 
and evaluate events according to their relationship within that continuity, our 
responses will be less than adequate. The theme of Ivins’ brief history of space 
intuitions suggests a vivid tool for achieving the new orientation that we seek. 


Northfield, Illinois JULIA SIEBEL 


* Obtained when a cone is sectioned by a plane along its axis. 
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Symbols and Power 


LANGUAGE IN SOCIETY: THE LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION AND SOCIAL CHANGE, 
by M. M. Lewis. New York: Social Science Publishers. 1948. 


HIS CLEARLY-WRITTEN study is important for students of general semantics, 

both for its excellences and its limitations. The main thesis is that our 
century is seeing the rapid progress of a ‘Linguistic Revolution’ following the 
political and economic revolutions of its predecessors. With the world-wide 
instantaneous transmission of speech and writing, language takes on new func- 
tions in culture and becomes both primary agency and primary index of social 
change. 

Lewis first demonstrates that education for literacy, printing machines, tele- 
graphic transmission, etc.,-followed by the impact of what he calls ‘speech 
machines,’ have worked together to prepare in our time revolutionary new con- 
ditions for politics, industry, war, social integration and other problems, as 
well as for individual growth and education. 

In politics, for example, the ‘common man’ can and does have ‘opinions,’ 
a condition of affairs which, Lewis reminds us, would be incomprehensible to 
Plato or even to Dr. Johnson. Like Lenin, Ortega, and Spengler, he recognises 
this fact as symptom of a revolutionary change in human society. Politics be- 
comes the art of supplying and controlling these ‘opinions’ and, at first glance, 
it seems that leadership and control of power are a matter of controlling the dis- 
semination of words. However, Lewis adds, when all men are within the circle 
of communication, ‘press and the radio, while making men more open to control 
by those who command the sources of power, at the same time provide readers 
and listeners with the munitions of resistance to control.’ 

Lewis follows this introductory discussion with two short sections on how 
we learn our language in the process of growing up and on how language func- 
tions in situations of social unity and of social conflict. Well-written and inter- 
esting as these sections are, they were to me disappointing. Although Lewis 
speaks of language as ‘behavior,’ he writes throughout from the point-of-view 
of the ‘language’ and not of the development of the language-user, its functions 
in ‘culture’ and not in the life of the speaker. 

Howevet, I want to qualify this judgment by pointing out that the treat- 
ment is much broader than my statement might indicate. Lewis brings out the 
many ways in which ‘talking together’ trains people to behave together and 
‘think’ in the pattern of their culture. The account of primitive uses of language 
is admirably clear and readable. But the method of the investigation through- 
out is derived from ‘limited semantics,’ not general semantics. Considerations 
of map-territory correspondence, differences in the structure of languages, etc., 
are neglected. Lewis is under no obligation to discuss these things, of course; 
but his discussion of the effect of linguistic training might have been more 
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pointed by more consideration of them, and he might not have accepted so un- 
critically an elementalistic vocabulary (‘mind,’ ‘group mind,’ ‘consciousness,’ 
etc.) in which to attempt to describe the training of neuro-semantic reactions 
of a particular structure. 

The discussion of ‘Language in Modern Societies’ (the meat of the book) 
is clear and makes many acute analyses. Lewis treats political doctrines on the 
fundamental basis of the premises which are implied by the surface of the talk 
within a given political society. Political propaganda tries to train talk and be- 
havior in line with these premises. For example, Lewis analyzes differences be- 
tween the cultural organization implied by British and Russian praise of 
‘freedom’ : 


In Britain and the U.S.A. there is a wide range within which the 
individual is free to utter and propagate political doctrine, but in indus- 
try his freedom is limited to the promotion of the industrial system in 
which he finds himself. In the U.S.S.R. there is, in the sphere of industry, 
a wide range within which the citizen is free to utter and propagate 
ey but in politics he has freedom only to promote the political system 
of the State. 


In discussing language in social conflict, Lewis draws much of his data 
from Myrdal’s An American Dilemma; the analysis is excellent in some of its 
linguistic examples, but it accepts (p. 203) as ‘underlying incentives’ differ- 
ences in race and color (no quotes), thus somewhat distorting Myrdal’s study. 
On the other hand, his explanation of the way in which cartoons mobilize 
morale for conflict is revealing. 

The weakness of the book from the point of view of a student of general 
semantics (or, to speak more accurately, what I find wrong with it) is the com- 
mon fault of academic tradition, to feel that outlining a problem, discussing it, 
quoting authorities on it, etc., ends the writer's responsibility at this date. On 
p- 230, he speaks of symbolic communication as a pattern of behavior which 
must be allowed to grow by a rather self-conscious group guidance which will 
guard, foster, and direct its growth. Then he adds: ‘How is this to be done?. . . 
How are societies to use symbolic communication not to destroy but to build?. . . 
How?’ This is the finish of the book; the author writes 230 learned pages to 
arrive at the place where many an uninformed and troubled citizen is already. 
The real book ought to begin there. 

Had Lewis analyzed his problem using techniques of general semantics to- 
gether with the valuable data he has brought together, I cannot but feel that 
he would have pointed out more explicitly that one factor in the direction of 
the ‘Linguistic Revolution’ is the failure of education in the past to develop in 
people a scientific attitude toward language, an extensional orientation. Lewis, 
in his discussion of ‘Possibilities’ in the present situation, reveals a deep con- 
cern for survival, but the technique recommended is only that we must (some- 
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how) desire to do the things which lead to survival. In 1949, this seems a 
little inadequate, and it points up the confusion that neglect of methodological 
considerations introduces into a book which is, in detail, stimulating and 
valuable. 


FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 


Art for Today 


PLasTiC ART AND PuRE PLAsTIC ART, AND OTHER Essays, by Piet Mondrian. 


Edited by Harry Holtzman. New York: Wittenborn and Company, 1946. 
2nd edition, 1947. $2.25. 


BSTRACT ART appears as the most characteristically twentieth century move- 
ment of modern art. It can be seen that considerations which lead up to 
modern scientific philosophy, such as general semantics, also underlie abstract 
art. It is not surprising that abstract art is not well understood, for it involves 
a radical reorientation. 

Piet Mondrian (born Amersfoort, Holland, 1872; died New York, U.S.A., 
1944) was an outstanding exponent of this form. He was trained as a natural- 
istic painter, but came under the influence of cubism early in his career. Abstract 
art was the further development of the change in his outlook from naturalism to 
cubism and beyond. To Mondrian all art was a plastic expression of form and 
color, whatever natural objects it might seek to represent. But painting that repre- 
sents naturalistic objects obscures form and color—the essential elements of art; 
it directs the attention to the objects suggested in the painting. Mondrian con- 
sidered that, instead of imitating nature or painting objects, the artist should dis- 
cover the logic and purpose of art. Cubism abandoned verisimilitude, but it did 
not carry the process of giving free expression of form and color to the logical 
limit ; therefore naturalistic allusions and hidden associations remained. As Mon- 
drian put it, ‘Cubism did not accept the logical consequences of its own discov- 
eries, it was not developing abstraction toward its ultimate goal, the expression 
of pure reality.’ 

Mondrian did not take for granted the conventional aspect of the world. To 
him, the most important aspects of reality from the artist's standpoint were rela- 
tions and structure that remain constant through the flux and change of objects 
and events. “To create reality plastically,’ he wrote, ‘it is necessary to reduce 
natural forms to constant elements of form, and natural color to primary color.’ 
Forms giving rise to particular objects overlie and obscure the unchanging ele- 
ments of experiential reality. Some painters cannot go beyond the particular 
form because of their subjectivism. 

Mondrian realized that art in any period expressed the contemporary cul- 
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ture. Understanding of modern art contributes to our appreciation of art of the 
past. It is irrelevant to judge past art apart from the culture in which it devel- 
oped, or to apply modern standards to it. But it is also misleading to judge con- 
temporary art apart from contemporary culture, or according to standards of the 
past; but it is precisely this that usually happens. Our present-day culture is pre- 
dominantly scientific; the present-day world is more a man-made world than 
ever before, in which naturally-existing materials and forces have been greatly 
transformed. Consonant with these developments, the contemporary painting 
ceases to be subservient to the older outlook toward naturalistic forms. Although 
a transformation of natural forms is inevitable in all painting, the old orienta- 
tion is at the same time imitative. 


N THE GROWTH of science we witness the breakdown of the ‘object.’ Naturally 
existing objects are constantly being broken down to ever simpler and ever 
more clearly defined elements; the elements being re-formed into the scientific 
objects. This human activity has developed over a long period. Modern art, too, 
is a historical development: it is based upon and it gains from the insight devel- 
oped in the art of the ages past. The cubist painters pointed out directly that all 
painting was composed of forms, planes, and colors. It was only a step further 
to discover and paint those elements in their pure form, and not as suggestive 
of naturalistic forms. 

‘Esthetic emotion is a factor in art,’ wrote Mondrian. Art evokes in us the 
significance of life because it expresses fundamental human attitudes and orien- 
tation. Abstract art does not aim to evoke any particular emotion, but a general 
esthetic response. 

The technique of abstract art is determined by the critical considerations that 
lead up to it. Its elements must be relatively neutral, so that they do not ‘show 
any relationship with the natural aspects of things or with any idea.’ This is a 
continuation of the historical trend of art, from the magico-religious to the sec- 
ular and rational. To quote Mondrian, ‘In all plastic art we observe a reduction 
of the natural form and color to a more or less neutral state, a relative annihila- 
tion of their particular expression. . . . For all art is intuitively an establishment 
of their beauty, that is of intrinsic reality, and not of a simple representation of 
men or things.’ 

A painting is a particular, limited, and subjective expression of an artist. The 
abstract artist expresses the relatively universal, non-particular aspect of his ex- 
perience. This twofold nature of abstract painting, universal in intention and 
rendering but, at the same time, inevitably subjective and limited, gives it the 
function of expressing the diversified unity of man and nature. All art serves 
this purpose, but abstract art serves it in a manner most appropriate to our age. 

Within the field of painting, abstract art serves an educative function: it 
brings about the consciousness of form, by employing neutral elements of form, 
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and pure colors which would not trammel the clarity of form. In his maturer 
art Mondrian consistently avoided any forms or compositions that might have 
given rise to anthropomorphic or naturalistic associations, as in cubism and sur- 
realism. Art being essentially a matter of coherent form, purely formal or ab- 
stract art arouses the most direct perception and, at the same time, represents 
human experience in its most vital form. 

Abstract art can be considered as multi-dimensional abstracting. It abstracts 
the unchanging relations of the visual aspects of nature: volumes and planes 
determined by lines and colors. 

The critical insight developed in abstract art, the reviewer believes, parallels 
general semantics; and the theory of abstract art could be regarded as part of the 
theory of general semantics. We formulate the well-known principle of non- 
identity through the study and function of human linguistic behavior. The non- 
identity of art with ‘nature’ is the core of abstract art, and the elimination of 
imitation and representation is a working out of that principle. It is only when 
the imitative aspects of art are eliminated that we come to recognize the human 
significance of art: as involving orientations, modes of adaptation, silent as- 
sumptions. Just as the theory of general semantics can be considered as the logic 
of human scientific behavior, so also abstract art can be considered as the logic 
of human art-behavior. Abstract art brings out the significance of the visual 
environment, its assumptions and implications, which we usually neglect. Ac- 
cording to Harry Holtzman, a foremost abstract artist of today and one who has 
developed a thorough formulation of its theories in general semantics termin- 
ology, ‘Piet Mondrian’s art represents the most revolutionary contribution of our 
time to the historical development of plastic perception in relation to reality. 
The vitality of his expression contains profound implications for our under- 
standing of the past and future, as well as of the present. . . . Abstract art in- 
volves a denial of the elementalistic dichotomy between science and art; it reveals 
both as mutually dependent forms of behavior, expressing orientations, attitudes, 
assumptions, of their period.’ 

SURINDAR S. SuRI 
School of Speech, Northwestern University 


‘Integrity’ vs. “Oil 


RUSSIA AND THE RussiANs, by Edward Crankshaw. New York: Viking Press. 
223 pp. $3. 


INCE the close of the war we have been subjected with depressing regularity 

to all sorts of books on Russia, ranging from apologetic to vitriolic. In 
Russia and the Russians, Edward Crankshaw, who was with the British Military 
Mission in Moscow during the war, has concentrated on the task of providing 
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psychological and human insight into the behavior of the most wretchedly mis- 
understood people in the world. 

Crankshaw realizes the difficulty of accomplishing this; for he is perfectly 
aware of the line of reasoning so prevalent in the Western World today: 


We must be, at heart, just like the Russians: they have the same 
senses, the same fundamental instincts, the same rhythm of life and death 
shot with all the emotions of the psychologists’ spectroscope. Therefore 
we will think of them in terms of ourselves, and if that doesn’t make 
sense of what they do, then they must be doing it on purpose. . . 


If this sounds like parody, one need but switch on the radio or turn to 
the nearest newspaper. The author insists that such an attitude is fruitless, 
indeed, pernicious; for if mutual survival is our goal it is necessary to feel, 
if only at given moments, what the Russians feel all the time. This, the author 
maintains, can be accomplished only by discovering and then sharing, if only 
momentarily, an outlook foreign to our own. The great body of Russia and the 
Russians endeavors to convey that outlook, and succeeds admirably. 

This is not to say that the viewpoint carefully and ceaselessly inculcated into 
the Soviet Russian by his government is used as a shield to protect the reader 
from the hard and unpleasant facts which, after all, do exist in that country. 
Crankshaw’s own introduction to Russia was particularly unpleasant, in fact, 
brutal. The reader is spared nothing of Russia's seamier side; he is informed 
coolly and objectively of the things, many of them atrocious, which Crankshaw 
saw with his own eyes. The resulting tone is neither apologetic nor vituperative. 
True, he would prefer not to see the East and West destroy themselves and each 
other in a war to end civilization. To that degree I suppose he is biased. But 
he does not occupy himself with detailed descriptions of the créches and free 
clinics and workers’ rest-homes and parks of culture. He is intent on conveying 
the Russian mind (a plural concept, to be sure; nevertheless, distinct from our 
own). 

Crankshaw goes about this task, first of all, by setting the scene; that is, 
by describing the topography and climate of the Russian Plain, and the psycho- 
logical effects exerted by the Plain on the peoples of Russia, particularly the 
peasants. Like Toynbee, he treats his subject according to the thesis of Carlyle 
and Bergson that history cannot be successfully chronicled so long as events are 
thought of as vague, mysteriously guided happenings which act upon peoples 
and nations and civilizations existing, apart from those events, in virtual vacu- 
ums. The author also utilizes the notion of the social contract, maintaining that 
in Russia the relationship of ruler and ruled has never been a fortuitous arrange- 
ment, but has always been one of agreement based on the belief that only with 
the subordination of individual freedom would mass recovery be possible in 
a world of harsh, unrelenting elements. Crankshaw produces considerable his- 
torical evidence supporting his view that throughout their history, the Russian 
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people have not only tacitly chosen to be ruled autocratically, but have refused, 
when the opportunity presented itself, to terminate that rule. 

The words of Joseph Conrad in his ‘Autocracy and War’ are quoted by the 
author as a powerfully articulate expression of what the Western mind feels 
toward Russia’s subordination of the individual. In 1905 Conrad wrote: 

The worst crime against humanity of that system {the Tsarist autoc- 
racy} . . . is the ruthless destruction of innumerable minds. . . . An 
attentive survey of Russia’s literature, of her Church, of her administra- 
tion and the cross-currents of her thought, must end in the verdict that 
the Russia of today has not the right to give her voice on a single ques- 
tion touching the fetes of humanity, because from the very inception of 
her being the brutal destruction of dignity, of truth, of rectitude, of all 
that is faithful in human nature, has been made the imperative condi- 
tion of her government. 

Crankshaw comments: 


I speak of Conrad’s words as truths because it is nonsense to pretend 
that what he says is not true from a certain standpoint, the standpoint 
of a politically alert Western European. We have seen enough in our 
intermittent survey to bear out the truth of every word he wrote on this 
subject—given the validity of the standpoint. But we have also seen that 
from the point of view of the Russians + eave the mass of the people 
of the plain, his conclusions were false. We have seen what the Russians 
think of autocracy and how they fly to embrace it. And what we have 
seen makes a fair enough reply to the outside view of Russian history 
from the point of view of the rank-and-file citizen of the U.S.S.R. or 
subject of the Tsar. 

Crankshaw asserts that in Russia today Communism is not only comparable 
to religion, it is a religion, differing primarily from other existing faiths in that 
its disciples are far more intense and selfless and implacable in their devotion, 
a devotion which may lead to brutishness as often as not. In the light of the 
hard facts which he has unsparingly recounted, Crankshaw asks if it is possible as 
well as desirable to live at peace with the Russians. His answer is whole- 
heartedly yes. His recommended key to survival may be expressed as ‘Tolerate 
your adversary’ which many Westerners may find uncomfortably close to ‘Love 
your enemies.’ Crankshaw insists that this is not tantamount to appeasement; 
for he is certain that in time the Russians will learn a similar tolerance. That 
time, however, will not be shortened by our deliberate continuation of the 
cold war, even though we must stand firm on certain decisions. In order to 
ascertain which decisions, for there are sundry private as well as public 
interests at stake, we must know ourselves as well as understand the Russians. 
So long as we refuse to determine to any appreciable degree of exactitude 
what we extensionally mean by ‘democracy’ and ‘Communism’ and ‘freedom,’ 
much less what the Russians mean by them, the situation will remain insoluble. 
Crankshaw expresses this condition more concretely: 
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We continue, for instance, to use long and idiotic phrases for short 
and a words, and if we succeed in deceiving ourselves, we cer- 
tainly deceive nobody else. To take an example of a certain topicality: 
‘The integrity of small nations’ is not a good synonym for that unhappy 
monosyllable ‘oil.’ It is bad in itself, and its perpetual employment cor- 
rupts our judgment and saps our self-knowledge. The fact that the Rus- 
sians also may employ it is neither here nor there. We force them to 
employ it. But they never for one moment confuse the two meanings in 
their heads. But we . . .? Ask any member of the House of Commons 
whether, in the last analysis . . . our interest in Azerbaijan has more to 
do with an ideal or with oil. . . . I should be surprised if he could tell 
you; he is so confused by the misuse of words and by trying to run ideals 
and eer in harness. On the other hand, any Russian of similar 
standing could tell you without a moment's hesitation. He would tell 
you that, in the last analysis, it was oil that counted more—for all of 
us, Russians, British, Americans alike. He himself would prefer to stop 
calling oil the integrity of small nations, admit that Iran | oil, admit 
that we all want some of it. Because if you admit that sort of thing, as 
an unfortunate but insuperable fact of life, like the weather . . . there 
is a chance that you will be able so to arrange affairs that the need can be ~ 
satisfied without cutting across your moral aims. But if you do not admit 
the need in so many words, and mix it up inextricably with moral senti- 
ments, in the last result it is the moral aims that go—and for nothing. 


JosePH H. LEDERER 
University of Wisconsin 


Guidance for High School Students 


Towarp ADULT LIVING, prepared by the Guidance Staff of National Forum, 
Inc. Chicago: National Forum, Inc. $1.50. 


§ ae BOOK, primarily addressed to high school students, will be of consider- 
able interest to anyone who deals with guidance or counselling situations. 
Students of general semantics will approve it from a methodological point of 
view. 
The book is part of a ‘Visualized Personal Guidance Program’ for high 
schools prepared by National Forum. The program consists of four books for 
high school students, of which the present one is the fourth, accompanied by 
four series of visual charts to form the basis for school room discussions. High 
School Life, Discovering Myself, Planning My Future, and Toward Adult Liv- 
ing each contain continuing discussions involving five ‘areas of guidance’ 
which are listed as group life, personal-social, boy-girl, career planning, and 
school-study-education. 

For those who remember the days when ‘guidance’ in schools meant mostly 
the sententious giving of advice by the more fearful and maladjusted of the 
faculty, this series will be a revelation of how far a sound non-aristotelian 
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revision of aims and methods has proceeded in guidance and counselling work. 
The series is planned upon the notions that successful personal-social adjust- 
ment depends upon people having in their heads adequate maps of the situa- 
tions in which they act, and that blind action on false maps brings disaster. 
The chapters of the book give simple, common-sense discussions of such topics 
as ‘Understanding People,’ ‘The Dangers of Labeling,’ ‘Being an Intelligent 
Consumer,’ ‘Managing Money,’ etc. Students are to read these chapters, as the 
book is used in schools, and have discussions about the subject as presented 
visually in the accompanying chart sequence. 

The charts, and also the illustrations in the books, will especially appeal to 
students of general semantics. Non-identity, the process character of the world, 
map-territory relations, etc., are consistently illustrated. Life is represented as 
being lived by specific, changing individuals in a changing environment. The 
book contains several good chapters on language, pointing out in a direct and 
simple way the dangers of either-or, classifications, generalizations, etc. 

As a personal reservation, I wish that authors of books to high school stu- 
dents would not be quite so conscious that their audience is ‘young.’ A more 
important criticism of the present series is that it does not carry its use of general 
semantics methodology far enough to include some functional discussion of 
the nervous system by which we make mature and immature evaluations. There 


‘are obvious limitations in a discussion of maturity which omits specific dis- 


cussion of delayed reaction and does not teach systematic devices for training 
this delayed reaction in its readers. 

Nevertheless, it is very heartening to see work of this quality coming out for 
use in high schools. Eventually, as this book points out to its students, we can 
never grow up until we begin to behave in terms of some view of the world 
which recognizes its dynamism, its infinite variety, and the approximateness and 
tentativeness of our view of it. The earlier we know this, the better for us. 


FRANCIs P. CHISHOLM 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
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>» FILM REVIEW x 
RHETORIC AND GRAMMAR OF THE FILM 


ADRIAN YOUNG 


“ig SAINT and the debauchee, the hack and the genius, all use the same 
grammar; so to talk of Rhetoric or Grammar’ is to turn away from the 
film's ethical value, the effect it has on a viewer's conduct after he leaves the 
cinema; it is to look only at the means by which a film conveys its content. 

Before a viewer can tell whether a director has used the filmic means at 
his disposal to the best purpose, artistic or social, he must know what these 
means are. Knowing what these means are, he will notice them when he sees 
them used. He will compare the use of a means by two directors. He will gain 
an awareness of style. A shot can be lit and focussed so as to be clear or hazy. 
Unless we have noticed clear and hazy shots on the screen, we can’t begin to 
discuss whether the director has used them in the best place. Nor can we talk 
about them unless we agree on simple clear words to stand for them. 

I am not a film-maker; I have never been in a studio or laboratory; I don’t 
know all that goes on to bring a given impression to the screen; and as one 
whose interest in the film is in what he sees when he goes to a cinema, I don't 
believe I have to know. So most of the terms I use myself convey the impres- 
sion gained from the screen, not the means by which the impression is created. 
The image on the screen may come close or move away. Whether the camera 
rides on a dolly, swings on a crane, or floats in an aeroplane, to give me this 
effect, doesn’t concern me. The time, the speed, the points of start and finish, 
do concern me. 

To discuss films with friends that also see them, I have lifted most of my 
terms from the film-maker, tho I sometimes give them a viewer's turn of mean- 
ing. I also’use a few of my own that wouldn't please a film-maker at all. 


II 


\ A J HETHER in planning a play, a novel, or a film, or merely in writing an 

article such as this, there is the same question of deciding where to start. 

Here abstraction begins, here the creator must make his first of many choices 

* Fourteen years ago Raymond Spottiswoode wrote A Grammar of the Film (London: 
Faber and Faber), which is still of use to’ the movie-goer who wishes a terminology. 
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from among the material that life strews before him. And the ways a film can 
start is a way of starting to write about film rhetoric. Here is how The Seven 
Sleepers begins: 


It all started with the loss of my luggage. I was returning to England 
from a trip to the Tuscan towns by way of the Riviera, and I had registered 
my trunk to Genoa. On arriving at that city, however, I discovered, after 


much difficult inquiry . . . that my effects had been dispatched to 
Geneva. ... 


Here are the first shots of Sabotage: 


An electric bulb projecting from its white shade. Down shot of a 
London street at night. The bulb and shade again, as the glow of the 
filament dims and goes out. A meter, with pointer flitting to zero. The 
street, now in dark, confused voices. The underground; a lift; a train; 
all still and in darkness. Passengers waiting. A match-seller . . . 


Both composers, ‘Francis Beeding’ and Mr. Hitchcock, begin by close-up: 
of bags, and a light bulb. They start with an unrelated thing, and build up a 
context around it. 


Ill 


a WHAT is a close-up? The first film word must be frame. This is one 
of the four-sided photographs that run through the projector at the rate 
of twenty-four per second. For me, as a film-goer, a frame is the four-sided 


picture I see on the screen, with moving images. 

The second film word must be shot. This is a series of frames that when pro- 
jected show us an unbroken piece of action. The camera that makes the shot 
may be far or near, in relation to a man it pictures. His eye may fill the frame, 
or, tip to toe, he may be only a pin-head. In script-writing, rough hints are given 
by such terms as close-up, medium shot, long shot, air-shot, and the like. 

I found in going over notes made in the course of a viewing that even a 
note ‘John MS’ often didn’t remind me clearly what size John had been on the 
frame. He might have been half the height of the frame, or closer still, and 
still be in medium shot. And I was never sure if ‘John CU’ included the should- 
ers, or just the head, or even part of the head. 

So I came to note the height of John in relation to the frame. Where 
John is just the whole height of the frame, I write the shot as ‘John 1.’ Where 
I see him from the waist up, John is twice the height of the frame: ‘John 2.’ 
If John stands in Jong shot, and the frame is roughly five times as high, the 
note that goes in my book is ‘John 1/5.’ 

This notation can be used of things or parts of things. ‘Chair 2’ or ‘Eye 14’ 
gives me a rough notion of screen size. If the person or thing isn’t centered, 
t or b, 1 or #, can tell me top or bottom, left or right. 
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So to put in another way the opening shot of Sabotage, it was, to the best of 
my recollection, ‘Light-bulb 2.’ 

What is gained by shots between four and one in size (close-ups) is the 
keeping out of all things but one. It is the most important filmic means of em- 
phasis. It compels us to notice the looks or doings of a person or thing, that we 
mightn’t see if many things all the same size on the screen split our aiiention 
among them. 

Angle is used in studios to stand for the relation between a camera and any 
person or thing it is taking a picture of. It’s a word we can handily borrow; but 
for us that are film-goers, who see but a two-dimensional flat surface, it doesn’t 
mean so much distance as size. 

Angle has another side—the point from which the camera looks at a per- 
son. This is used for many different effects. We all know how differently people 
seem, if we look up from the floor or down from the roof at them; one way 
mostly legs and belly, the other way all head and arms. We aren't always 
aware of it: our perception corrects for angle. But keeping our attention on the 
shape and size of the person as the angle shows him, we can see that looking 
up at someone is often the same as to say in words: 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; 


and looking down from a height at one lone shrunken man, is as who should 
say: 


I am the poore and least of all. 


In Went the Day Well, by Cavalcanti, Mrs. Collins, face harsh, doing death 
to a soldier, is photographed in steep up shot. In Tales of Manhattan, by 
Julien Duvivier, the humble cellist Smith timidly enters the door of Carnegie 
Hall, a tiny figure shot down from the flies. 

This isn’t a matter alone of relative size on the frame. The viewer's feeling 
partly comes from the place the camera puts him in relation to the person seen. 
Placed close by his feet, we are servile; looking down upon him from lofty 
heights, we are more than his master. 

Here is a further side of angle. Most shots, I believe I'd say, are shot from 
within a foot or two of eye Jevel. Films, indeed, had been made for some years 
before anyone thought of shooting from anywhere else. And there’s no sense 
in shooting from anywhere else, unless there is a reason for it: it's easier to 
work from there, and most of what we see on the screen is people's faces. 

But if we are shooting a child crawling on the floor, an eye-level view is a 
grown-up’s view. If we're trying to enter into the life of the child, we must 
shoot the film from the floor. A Jow shot, for me, is a horizontal shot taken 
by a camera more than a foot or so below the eye. 
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I ‘oe another beginning: 


A Saturday afternoon in November was approaching the time of 
twilight, and the vast tract of unenclosed wild known as Egdon Heath 
embrowned itself moment by moment. Overhead the hollow stretch 
of whitish cloud shutting out the sky was a tent which had the whole 
heath for its floor . . . an aged highway . . . traversed the lower levels 
of the heath, from one horizon to another . . . though the gloom had in- 
creased sufficiently to confuse the minor features of the heath, the white 
surface of the road remained almost as clear as ever. 

Along the road walked an old man. . . . Behind him stretched the 
long, laborious road, dry, empty, and white. 


Here the eye doesn’t keep looking one way. It ranges the region, and then 
picks from it all the small moving form of the man on the road. From the 
loom of life the author picks a single thread of warp. 

Thomas Hardy’s way of starting here is common enough in film that Mr. 
Siodmak’s The Dark Mirror can be taken at random from a number that start 
in this way: 


The camera eye moves across from a window to a clock, whose hands 
are at ten-fifty; it retreats to allow an open doorway to enter, with a 
lighted lamp lying on the floor in front of it; it approaches the lamp, rises 
to a mirror above a mantelpiece, cracked out from a point in the center, 
and then falls past a couch to a body lying face down on the floor. 


What would Hardy be like in the film terms? 


Down shot of Egdon Heath from a height, with a thin rim of sky 
at the top of the frame. The camera eye pans up to show the hollow 
misty tent of the sky with only a narrow rim of heath at the bottom of 
the frame. It pans downwards and rightwards, pausing where a highway 
meets the sky. Along the straight line of highway it slowly pans, past 
the knoll on which the camera stands, and on again to the horizon. As 
a walking human figure enters the frame, the camera stops. Dissolve to 
a three-quarter shot of an old man, right frame, walking towards the 
camera, the long, laborious road showing behind him, dry, empty, and 
white. 


Here is a slow movement round the context, ending with a single item 
chosen from the whole. 


Vv 


H™ ARE a few words to catch up with. A camera pans when its place is 

fixed, and it pivots on a vertical axis. The word is short for ‘panoram.’ 
If it pivots on a horizontal ‘axis, the camera tilts. What we see in the frame 
seems to move past as the camera pivots. 
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For us who sit in the cinema, and want a handy word for talking to our 
friends, the two terms aren’t much use; for if the movement isn’t up, down, 
or across, we haven't a word for it. It might be oblique. I use the word pan 
for all pivots, and follow it by an adjective: pan right, pan up, pan up forty- 
five degrees right, or pan RT (to the top right corner). 

And the camera doesn’t only stand and pivot. It can go forward or back, 
sideways, up or down. And whether it rides on a truck, swings on a crane, or 
hangs under a coach doesn’t matter to us, as we see the film. I don’t find I have 
to speak of crane shots or tracking shots, but rising, retreating, falling, approach- 
ing shots, in all of which the camera moves itself with its axis fixed. I speak 
of abreast shots and following shots, where the camera moves at the same rate 
as a moving thing, behind or beside it. 

I can’t say I'm quite content with all my adjectives. Great Expectations has 
a shot where the camera is under the coach, behind the galloping hoofs, wheels 
at the sides, and the open road rolling in towards it. The approaching London 
isn’t in sight at the end of the road, so it can’t quite be called approach shot. 
The camera can hardly be described as following the horses, for both are part of 
the same equipage. How would you describe the shot? 

The phrase can be followed by the person or thing centered in the course 
of the movement: ‘Approach key on table’; ‘Follow John among guests.’ Or 
the person or thing that starts or ends a movement can be given: ‘Rise from 
bomb in hand to show crowd in square.’ 

Right and left I use for the right and left sides of the frame, as I see it 
projected on the screen. I don’t mean, as stage directions do, the right and left 
hands of the actor facing the audience. 


VI 


y poy Is another way of beginning: to pile up a series of events as a con- 
text in which the story happens. Each event is part of a different story, 
any one of which we might pursue, but only one of which we do pursue. All 
of them blend in a higher abstraction, the place, the circumstance, the mood 
of the story we follow. 


People come here, then, to live? I should rather have thought that 
they came here to die. I have been out, and I saw hospitals. I saw a poor 
fellow stagger and fall. People gathered round: so I was spared the rest. 
I saw a pregnant woman. She dragged herself heavily along a high, warm 
wall, now and again groping for it as if to assure herself it was still 
there. Yes, it was still there; and behind it? I looked for it on my map 
of the city: Maison d’Accouchement. . . . Further on, in the rue Saint- 
Jacques, an immense building with a cupola. My map said: Val de Grace, 
Ei6pital militaire. . .. On every side an odor began to rise from the street. 
It was, so far as one could distinguish, a smell of iodoform, the grease 
of pommes frites, and fear. . . . Then I saw a house curiously blind as 
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if with cataract. It was not to be found on my map; but above the door 
there stood an inscription still fairly readable: Asile de nuit. Beside the 
entrance was the list of charges. I read it. The place was not dear. 

And what else? A baby perambulator standing on the pavement. The 
child was stout, of a greenish complexion, and it had a noticeable erup- 
tion on its forehead. .. . 


Rainer Maria Rilke built up his mood in us by adding one to another the 
following images: 


A man falls, crowd gathers 

Pregnant woman slowly feeling her way by wall 

Map, the name of hospital 

Building with cupola 

Map, another name of hospital 

Smell of iodoform and pommes frites 

House with a blind face 

Name, Asile de Nuit and rates 

Half-shot of perambulator with baby 

One shot of baby’s face, green, with eruptions on forehead 


Here is what we call in film a montage. It is a series of shots, that, seen in 
unbroken sequence, creates an impression in the viewer that no one of the shots 
by itself could. It’s the piling-up of them that’s the creative act, the act of 
montage. 


Mr. Dassin begins Naked City by blending together some of the following 
images: 


Air-shots of New York 

Dark street with church at the end, man crossing 

Inside of a bank, bright-lit, empty 

Theater stage, looking down from the gods, bright-lit, empty 

Inside of department store, bright-lit, empty 

Ship lying by dock 

Man lying in a porch, sleeping 

Elevated train with lighted windows, creeping along its bridge b/-tr diag- 
onal 

Looking down on the city with a dark plane in the foreground, its lights 
winking on and off, white on the black 

Man in a factory adjusting and oiling a machine 

Woman mopping up a large stone floor 

Linotype operators in a row — their keys 

Disk jockey hemmed in by his turntables 

Café, crowded with richly-dressed people 

Couple, sitting in some place of entertainment, interested in one another 


Here the context is given first, not in a single continuous movement of the 
camera, but in a series of impressions that fuse as they are seen one after the 
other. 


These aren't the only ways of beginning, but quite enough to introduce a 
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few filmic means; and the interested reader can find other ways of using these 
same means as openings. The kind of opening found, for example, in Kid- 
napped ot The Invisible Man. 

The latter starts as if with a following shot of the stranger as he tramps 
thru the driving snow across the town, into the bar, and thence into Mrs. Hall's 
parlour. In this way the desolate place, the season of the year, his being a stran- 
ger, and this his first coming to the inn are all conveyed in a curiosity-rousing 
introduction. 

Mr. Lewis Milestone does much the same in beginning The North Star. 
The camera moves abreast of grandpa, at the same pace, as he drives his wagon 
past the women reapers, the geese, the little boy, the hospital, the thatched 
roofs, gradually introducing the village by going with one of the leading per- 
sons through it. 


VII 


lg WORDS IN which film is discussed will depend on the context. If the 
place is the studio, the persons technicians, and the purpose composing a 
film, many words are used that won't be needed, words that might confuse, if 
the place were the sitting room, the persons filmgoers, and the purpose to ex- 
change views of a film just seen. 

I have tried myself to find words that will help me as a filmgoer to discuss 
with others what we see on the screen, without considering the gear needed in 
shooting it. I find that knowledge of studio detail isn’t needed at all to help 
me respond, or discuss my impressions with others. It's the final effect we are 
concerned with, however it came. 

The words used (and many I use are not as fit as they should be) must 
be elastic enough to cover gradations. The rough categories of close-up, medium, 
and /ong shots, must, where this can be done, be replaced by terms that give 
the relative size of objects. Numbers are the obvious means for this. But | 
have not yet found a single set of terms that will show by numbers the many 
directional relations of camera and object—whether the shot is up, down, 
low, or eye-level, and in what measure; or the many degrees of relative move- 
ment—whether the shot is retreating or approaching, mounted on and shoot- 
ing the moving object, following or panning. 

Various numerical notations suggest themselves. I have often put in notes, 
‘Camera 45° up.’ But it hardly seems proper to use so fine a calibration, when 
ten degrees either way is a likely error, and wouldn't make a tremendous amount 
of difference. And any set of terms used must make for ease of expression: dis- 
cussion could lose its critical purpose by an encrustation of over-exact pseudo- 
measurement. 

For the film to do constructive work in society (and it only does a little of 
this today) its maker must have non-attached, objective, moral values. He must 
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also use artistic means with exactness. Both values must be discussed and under- 
stood by as many filmgoers as possible, before producers can make films that 
are more constructive. Filmgoers are usually equipped with words to discuss the 
moral issues, of which they are more aware. And for this reason, a film with 
a fine moral intention is often seen by few: the maker either ignored artistic 
values, and his filmic means defeated his intention, or he was sensitive beyond the 
common, and there were few with discernment enough to catch his nuances. 

A public that has the words to discuss the matter of a film and the way it 
is expressed, and does discuss them, is one for which no director can afford 
to make a bad film, and one for which he can’t make a film that’s too good. 
We need more amateur critics—theaters of them—people that can tell drivel 
when they see it; or better still, can tell the films not to see at all. 


Fitm Worps Usep 


abreast shot’ cut frame pan 

air shot down shot long shot retreat shot 
angle eye-level shot low shot rising shot 
approach shot falling shot medium shot shot 
close-up following shot montage up shot 
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Reservations and Objections to “Logos, Telos, and Psyche 


nS: In the Summer, 1948, issue, Henry Winthrop’s article, ‘Logos, Telos, 

and Psyche: The Semantics of Value Disorder and Personality Disintegra- 
tion’ (ETC., 5.252-262), introduces readers to an index of attitude-consistency 
which he describes as a way of measuring failure in the capacity to order 
values. 

I will not attempt to summarize Mr. Winthrop’s approach to what he terms 
the problems of ‘value disorder’ or ‘telic disintegration.’ Too much space 
would be required to do this, as lengthy quotations and evaluations would be 
involved. Therefore I will give some impressions which the reader can check 
against his own reactions with Winthrop’s original article in ETC. before him, 
if he desires, and I will paraphrase and use short quotations at the risk of dis- 
torting and abstracting out of context. 

First, it is my impression that the article shows an over-emphasis on verbal 
or linguistic aspects both of the complex socio-technical environment to which 
people in our urban society have to adjust and in some way make appropriate 
responses, as well as an over-emphasis on the verbal or linguistic aspects of 
the type of reponses or adjustment they have to make. This over-emphasis is 
revealed in his speaking of ‘the almost wholly verbal stimuli’ to which the 
individual must attend, in terms of ‘responses being almost exclusively to 
symbols, words, and meanings,’ in terms of appropriate responses ‘through 
the semantically healthy use of language in relation to social interdependen- 
cies . . .’ (These phrases occur on pp. 252-3.) This over-emphasis is further 
revealed when he says that ‘telic-ordering failures are almost wholly semantic 
in origin (p. 254),’ when he speaks of a university population as among ‘the 
more semantically sophisticated of the U.S.A. (p. 255).’ When we turn to 
p- 259 to ascertain what he may be referring to by the terms ‘semantic’ and 
‘semantically’ we find him describing the theory of semantic blockages as 
concerned with the phenomenon of human conflict, either inter- or intraper- 
sonal, and assuming ‘a good portion of such conflict as due to linguistic causes, 
that is, to improper manipulation, in using or listening to speech, of the verbal 
aspects of the environment (p. 259). This improper manipulation hinges 
upon confusion of the levels of abstraction, or, in other words, upon the old 
mechanism of identification. But in his summary of the levels of abstraction 
(footnote on p. 259-260) we find Mr. Winthrop omits entirely the extremely 
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important level of organismal reactions (feelings, pleasure, pain, anxieties, 
etc.) 

It would be easy to defend him against this criticism by saying that this 
overemphasis follows from the fact that he seems primarily interested in the 
verbal aspects of the social environment and in the verbal aspects of the human 
organism's reactions to this environment. Furthermore, he uses phrases like 
‘almost wholly,’ ‘almost exclusively,’ which show that he does not imply that 
the problems of identification, semantic blockage, etc., consist of problems of 
verbal manipulation entirely. 

However, from the point of view of general semantics, no one seriously 
concerned with human problems can afford to remain primarily interested in 
these verbal aspects, except at the risk of involvement in a type of elemental- 
ism which focuses on, all but isolates explicitly, and implicitly does isolate, 
verbal behavior of humans and studies it in relation to verbal or linguistic 
aspects of the environment, again considered in isolation from other aspects. 

Students of general semantics in my opinion, and I feel strongly this 
opinion will be shared by any reader who has attended a seminar by Korzybski, 
if they learn anything, learn an awareness of the fact that one of the commonest 
and most unhealthy features of our aristotelian heritage consists in our ‘think- 
ing’ and verbalizing in one way yet feeling and acting in another and quite 
different way. On many sides, and particularly in the ‘elite’ university popula- 
tions Mr. Winthrop speaks of as semantic sophisticates, we can observe highly 
‘intelligent’ individuals, keenly logical thinkers with attitudes on social and 
political matters highly systematized, but individuals whose on-the-spot reac- 
tions, in social and political situations where more than assent or dissent to a 
verbal test item is required, appear rigidly two-valued, loaded with second 
and third-order fears, anxieties, aggressions, etc., or perhaps appear curiously 
lacking in warm human sensitivity to the people involved and seem to proceed 
according to an intellectual formula through which every social situation is 
viewed. 

Let's quit kidding ourselves. An elementalism that we let ourselves accept 
by terming it an ‘almost-elementalism’ can be extremely dangerous, especially 
when operating in the assumptions of people presumably aware of the fact that 
the premise of elementalism has been one of the biggest handicaps in the his- 
tory of man’s attempts to understand and control natural forces and human be- 
havior. One of the dangers consists in the naive almost magical expectation 
that if we could but revise our language to comply with physical, social, etc., 
facts, most of our human problems could be solved automatically. Only the 
most superficial analysis could manage to neglect the glaring misevaluations we 
civilized humans indulge in on the level of feelings, hopes, anxieties, somatic 
conversions, etc., and on the level of choices and decisions in personal and 
professional life, where so many assumptions or attitudes remain silent or un- 
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verbalized. Particularly in this latter type of misevaluation, where silent un- 
conscious premises dictate our actions, do we deceive ourselves. Thus many 
of us glibly verbalize attitudes of racial tolerance while we unconsciously man- 
age to avoid situations where we could meet and socialize with Negroes, Jews, 
etc. Many of us go through life acutely discriminating on a level of everyday 
verbal orientation between father, teacher, boss, older friend, etc., yet in our 
silent-level feelings and undelayed reactions, involving life-decisions, hope- 
lessly act as if father equaled teacher equaled boss equaled older friend, etc. 


II 


per I wish to point out that the aristotelian Diagram of Opposition 
used by Winthrop as a basis for attitude-consistency appears to me to limit 
this problem so grossly as to distort it. Social psychological and anthropological 
studies (made by people like Mead, Linton, Lynd) seem to indicate that in our 
‘western culture’ social institutions themselves exhibit conflicting patterns. As 
an individual human must react to these institutions as part of his environment, 
his attitudes or premises would be expected likewise to exhibit conflict or in- 
compatibilty. We have reason to believe that as a participant in two or more 
relatively conflicting institutions or membership-groups, an individual would 
be expected to subscribe to conflicting beliefs or attitudes, and that this would 
not indicate personality disintegration, but rather some sort of flexibility and 
attempt at integration. Examples would be a Roman Catholic man or woman 
whose life situation forced him to accept a divorce, a man in a strongly com- 
petitive business yet due to religious upbringing a ‘believer’ in Christian prin- 
ciples, an academic research physicist working on a military atomic energy 
project. It is possible that complete attitude-consistency in Mr. Winthrop’s 
sense may be found only among members of a relatively restricted and simple 
community with little social or technical change and with few institutions, or 
else amongst relatively ‘schizoid’ individuals anywhere with intact and highly 
rigid and logical intellectualizations. 

Without comparing the attitudinal matrices of subjects with their different 
present and past life situations, without studying them in relation to their vary- 
ing roles in different groups or institutions and in relation to their feelings and 
other nonverbal reactions, one can hardly, as I see it, speak of such an index 
of attitude-consistency as a measure of ‘non-clinical personality disintegration.’ 

Although many sources of evidence point to the fact that attempting to 
act upon incompatible attitudes generates tension and conflict, it is questionable 
whether simple aristotelian logical consistency can be used as a criterion, be- 
cause many other issues are involved, such as whether basic premises have 
been verbalized or not, whether premises are independent of one another, 
whether seemingly incompatible attitudes may not be structurally implied in 
a more general system, etc. I am not aware of anyone who from a general se- 
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mantics point of view has worked profitably in this area, and I agree with Mr. 
Winthrop that it has been too long neglected, but the question of attitudinal 
incompatibility certainly seems more complex than can be dealt with by the 
Diagram of Opposition in any adequate way. Certainly any attitude verbalized 
in the A or E forms of proposition, such as ‘I believe all radicals should be. . .’ 
or ‘I believe no radicals should be. . . ’ forces anyone acting upon it into atti- 
tudinal inconsistency and, according to Winthrop, into perils of ‘personality 
disintegration,’ as soon as he treats radical, differently from the way he treats 
radical,. For example, as soon as he favors permitting radical, to speak in the 
town hall on behalf of a particular social reform which many nonradical peo- 
ple support and on the other hand opposes like permission for radical, because 
the latter wants to speak on the violent overthrow of the federal government. 
It becomes a fair question whether, when considered apart from the relation to 
particular situations for particular people at a particular time, attitude-consist- 
ency may not become something nonsensical. We survive by compromising 
our beliefs and creeds, instilled into us in nursery, school, and church, and by 
acting on different and often incompatible (in a strict logical sense) sets of 
beliefs or attitudes at different times in different situations. As it appears to 
me, anyone whose behavior followed attitudes verbalizable in the A or E forms 
(‘All ...’ and ‘No . . .’) would be forced into ‘attitude inconsistency’ if he 
occasionally acted according to attitudes verbalizable in the O or I forms 
(‘Some .. .’ and ‘Not some. . .’). And he would have to treat new and ex- 
ceptional cases differently and flexibly to some degree simply in order to 
survive. Otherwise, he would become pathologically rigid and few-valued in 
his reactions. 

I suspect that a flexible or many-valued orientation and a multiordinal 
use of terms would tend to make for a high score of attitude inconsistency. 
This seems to be implied in Mr. Winthrop’s describing one source of semantic 
blockage as due to the fact that ‘individuals do not know the usual meaning of 
words. (p. 260).’ Referring to ‘intelligence,’ he says, ‘most individuals attach 
different and vague meanings to this term and even the same individual will 
attach different subjective associations to it. (p. 260).’ Of course we attach 
different meanings to the same word in different situations by necessity, and 
when we try to attach the ‘same meanings’ to the ‘same words,’ communica- 
tion breaks down, we become rigid, hot under the collar in discussion and 
tense and frustrated in living. There seems little room for doubt that from a 
general semantics point of view, humans trying to survive in a world, physical 
and social, characterized by change and non-identity, cannot be governed by 
attitudes integrated according to a logical structure based on a postulate of 
identity, as the aristotelian logical structure seems to be based. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that Mr. Winthrop’s work in my 
opinion has little value. On the contrary, I consider the ‘domain of value-order- 
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ing in the logical sense of order and its psychological corollary of absence of 
conflict’ as he describes it (p. 254) of outstanding importance, and agree that 
it has been too long neglected. However, I feel that he is unaware of certain 
dangerous premises, particularly that of ‘almost-elementalism’ in regard to 
verbal aspects of reactions and of environment, and that of aristotelian logical 
consistency as a criterion of attitude compatibility. 
Kar E. POTTHARST 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Reply to Mr. Pottharst 


St: Let me meet some of Mr. Pottharst’s points, although not seriatim. His 
concern with deep-lying attitudes which may not be equivalent to those 
verbally expressed was also shown by several other correspondents since the 
publication of my paper. This point (and several others) are dealt with in 
two papers of mine which will appear in Journal of General Psychology some- 
time in 1949. This particular consideration will be found discussed in a por- 
tion of the forthcoming first paper in a section entitled “The Subconscious and 
the Attitudinal Anlage,’ in which techniques for the accurate verbalization of 
hidden (repressed) attitudes through the study of time-samples of an indi- 
vidual’s overt behavior are discussed. 

To be sure, in my article I did not discuss the complications involved in 
the study of concealed attitudes. I assumed, as I said, since the test was being 
given to non-clinical subjects, ‘that human beings will be honest enough in a 
pencil-and-paper situation to reveal felt attitudes.’ But even if I had been deal- 
ing with concealed attitudes, my basic position would have been the same, 
namely, that the analysis of attitudes in terms of logical structure is a means 
of determining the degree of coherence among them. 

So far, no research has been done to show to what extent professed attitudes 
coincide with ‘underlying’ ‘real’ attitudes. What proportion of any individual's 
professed attitudes are ‘real,’ and what factors determine that proportion, are 
questions that still await investigation. Once we are able to tell the degree of 
reliability of an individual’s professed attitudes, we shall know not only with 
what individuals a test of attitude-consistency is most reliable, but also we shall 
know for any individual to what extent his score is psychometrically reliable 
(the magnitude of probable error). In any event, the problem of dealing with 
the conscious or unconscious concealment of attitudes can be sharply separated 
from the problem of measuring the consistency or coherence among them. 

The fact that some attitudes may be concealed or repressed is a stumbling- 
block for ali the research on attitudes which has been done over the last two 
or three decades, not only mine. I do not deny the existence of unconscious 
attitudes due to emotional infantilism. I mcrely wish to assert that these too 
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can be verbalized by certain techniques and then studied for consistency. When 
A and B are two unconscious attitudes with emotional determinants, they are 
as much subject to coherence or conflict as two explicitly stated attitudes. Thus 
the whole domain of unconscious attitudes is also subject to the inescapable 
criterion of consistency. The fact that a given test does not sample for these 
does not mean that a supplementary test for this domain, based on the same 
methodological criteria and assumptions, cannot be devised. 

Perhaps the reader would like a relatively simple example of how overt be- 
havior could be verbalized into its corresponding attitudes, whether conscious 
or unconscious. Let us suppose that we are living in an economy of rising 
prices and constant purchasing power. Then with respect to the distribution 
of goods, that economy has an inflationary structure. Assuming that everyone 
agrees that this is the existing structure, then in general there can be only three 
possible attitudes toward it. One believes that the inflationary gap should be 
(1) even greater, (2) just as is, or (3) smaller. If we confined our obser- 
vations to legislators, business men, labor leaders, etc., we could tell from time- 
samples of their behavior which of these three possible attitudes they really 
held at a given time. If they exhibited any two species of overt behavior in 
equal degree, for which it was generally agreed that consequences would impede 
each other, we should have to say that they held inconsistent attitudes. The 
‘more remote from institutional control a human being is, the more difficult the 
revelation of genuine attitudes from overt behavior would be—for this example, 
of course, not necessarily for others. 


II 


I am afraid that Mr. Pottharst has no clear technical comprehension of the 
meaning of ‘consistency.’ With respect to statements, consistency refers to valid 
modes of deduction in a syllogistic sense and to the requirements of the aris- 
totelian triad, even in those contexts in which an analysis is non-aristotelian, 
that is, where we are referring to semantic, logico-empirical, or methodological 
considerations missed by Aristotle himself. The technical meanings of contra- 
diction and contrariety are applicable even in an n-valued logic. The prevalent 
confusion regarding what we mean by the limitations and errors of Aristotle 
is tragic indeed. We do not include within those limitations the notions of con- 
tradiction and contrariety themselves. These are sine qua non of communication. 
As general semanticists we wish to avoid the abuses of aristotelian, non-func- 
tional modes of analysis and the resultant aristotelian orientations; we cannot 
avoid the uses of the sound principles of aristotelian /ogic in relation to inquiry. 

Moreover, if indexing were carried out to the degree that Mr. Pottharst 
seems to prescribe, we should have nothing but what Dr. Wendell Johnson calls 
‘dead-level abstracting.’ I am afraid that Mr. Pottharst has misread some of 
the formulations of general semantics. Multiordinality and successful scientific 
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abstraction require that, after examining the structure of different situations 
and making our formulations regarding the invariant properties and relations 
among them, we arrive at generalizations which thereafter are specifically ap- 
plicable to any number of situations with that same general structure, even 
where these are all different, individualized, and indexed. The linguistic atomi- 
zation which Mr. Pottharst seems to suggest is the very reverse of this process 
of abstractive analysis and synthesis. I wonder if he is fully aware of the impli- 
cations of the fact that excessive particularization with the inability or unwill- 
ingness to arrive at analytic generalizations is one of the basic features of 
schizophrenia? 

Terms (formulations) can have, within a given cultural context or within 
a given discipline, quite fixed and constant meanings. A force is always, in 
physics, the product of a mass and an acceleration; a momentum is always the 
product of a mass and a velocity, in every conceivable situation exhibiting one 
or the other, and even if you index these until you are blue in the face. Even if, 
in the self-corrective processes of science, these meanings are transformed, the 
changed meanings will remain invariant in the tens of thousands of different 
situations involving them, precisely because semantic clarity demands, as does 
scientific method itself, that we inquire into structure, not particularities, which 
are only known anyhow through structure. These remarks are as true of the 
structure of attitudes as they are of lattice-structure or any other structural feat- 
ure of analyzed experience. Indexing doesn’t exist to avoid or prevent analysis 
and generalization; it exists to guide them. 

I cannot accept Mr. Pottharst’s use of the term ‘integration’ to refer to the 
ability to adhere to a large number of incompatible attitudes, institutionally 
conditioned. One would rapidly become the man whom no one trusts—the per- 
son who is all things to all men. Mr. Pottharst gives the impression that his 
‘well-integrated’ person would believe in everything. Actually, psychological 
conflict in real life arises in just those situations to which pairs of contradictory 
attitudes have been institutionally conditioned. To hold that attitude-inconsist- 
ency is not in some way related to personality disintegration is to run counter 
to almost all available psychologic knowledge. 

Confronted with a pair of contradictory attitudes, one can make a choice 
between them only if there is a critical difference in their intensity. If such a 
critical difference does not exist, we are torn apart, and the more so in propor- 
tion to the smallness of the difference. At this point occur those clinical anxiety 
neuroses, ambivalences, disorientations, states of indecisiveness, and schizoid 
splits, characteristic of sharp conflict. Where the intensity difference is slightly 
more than critical, so that a choice can be made, guilt feelings usually follow the 
choice. These too are disruptive of psychic organization. The fact that people 
do make choices or work out situational compromises shows that differences of 
intensity exist between pairs of contradictory attitudes; it does nos show that 
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these contradictions offer no threat to personality integration. 

I should be distressed, too, to find the word ‘flexibility’ being used, as Mr. 
Pottharst seems to urge, as an honorific description of the acceptance of per- 
sonal and social chaos. Telic integration has never been easy, and as my article 
tried to suggest, it is perhaps especially difficult in these times of conflicting 
propagandas and changing institutions. The importance that we attribute to 
general semantics rests largely on the fact that it has proved for many of us 
(including, I am sure, Mr. Pottharst) the most satisfactory instrument of telic 
integration that we have yet found, providing as it does a ‘general theory of 
non-elementalistic evaluation,’ enabling us to break through some of our con- 
fusions to an ordering of our semantic reactions toward greater sanity. 

It would be interesting to give an attitude-consistency test to a number of 
trained students of general semantics and compare the scores with those of a 
paired group of persons without general semantics training, but with compar- 
able educational and professional attainments. 


HENRY WINTHROP 
New York City 





Eprror’s Note 
The third article in Dr. Russet. MEyYERS’ series on “The Nervous 


System and General Semantics’ will appear in the next issue. It will be 
entitled ‘Perceptual Response and the Neurology of Abstraction.’ 
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